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Should Those Who Refuse to Testify Be Dismissed? 


Academic Freedom 


RALPH BARTON PERRY 


In The Harvard Educational Review 


HE major domestic problem in 
the United States at the present 
time is not the tariff, or taxation, or 
corruption, or conservation of nat- 
ural resources, important though 
these be, but the preservation of in- 
dividual liberty under the stress of 
international emergency. The pres- 
ent emergency is likely to endure 
for a considerable time, or to be 
replaced by new emergencies. The 
fact that the country is now per- 
manently involved in world affairs 
implies that this problem is a per- 
manent problem. If we do not enjoy 
our domestic liberties at the same 
time that we are the champions of 
liberty abroad, we shall find that our 
national character and institutions 
will have undergone a profound 
change. 

The question of “academic free- 
dom” is intimately related to this 
problem. It is not ‘‘academic’’ in any 
narrow sense. It does not relate 
merely to educational institutions 
and to the vocations of teaching and 
research. It lies at the very heart of 
freedom in general. 

The underlying assumption of 
our democracy is the freedom of in- 
dividual citizens to think for them- 
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selves, and so to create at its source 
that independent public opinion 
from which government derives its 
delegated authority. The teacher, 
writer, or speaker who stands up 
for his right to make up, and ex- 
press, his own mind is not fighting 
for himself or for his own special 
occupation or class, he is fighting 
for all of us, for the privilege of 
being Americans. 

The most serious present threat 
to academic freedom is the Congres- 
sional committees’ hunt for sub- 
versives in the teaching profession. 
The issue created by these investiga- 
tions is, I think, obscured by a fail- 
ure to distinguish three questions, 
considered very briefly here. 


INVESTIGATIONS DESIRABLE ? 


1. In the first place, is it or is it 
not desirable that these committees 
should investigate higher education? 
I waive the question of the consti- 
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tutionality of this Operation Inqui- 
sition—a question which has not as 
yet been thoroughly tested—but in 
view of its demagogic motivation, 
loose methods, vindictive tone, and 
the general effect of intimidation, 
there is no doubt whatsoever in my 
mind that the investigation, how- 
ever constitutional, is highly injuri- 
ous to the country both at home and 
abroad. 

The committees conduct them- 
selves not as observers or investiga- 
tors, but as prosecutors and persecu- 
tors. The colleges and universities, 
along with other sources and chan- 
nels of public opinion, should deep- 
ly deplore this Operation Inquisi- 
tion, and cast the weight of their 
influence against it. They should not 
“welcome” it, they should oppose 
it, individually and collectively. 


DISMISS THE TEACHERS? 


2. In the second place, should a 
college or university dismiss a 
teacher on the ground of his refus- 
ing to testify before such commit- 
tees and his invoking the Constitu- 
tion to justify his refusal? The an- 
swer is ‘‘No.’”’ The educational in- 
stitution has its own grounds on 
which to determine the fitness of its 
faculty members for their jobs and 
should not surrender its own auton- 
omy and responsibility. 

It may give weight to the indi- 
vidual’s refusal to testify; but this 
may weigh for or against, or it 
may have no weight one way or the 
other. The institution should go 
behind the act to its reasons, and be- 
yond the act to its context. It should 
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take account of many other consid- 
erations. It should have in mind the 
teacher's total usefulness and record 
of service. Above all it should be 
governed by its code of “tenure,” 
by which after a period of trial it 
commits itself to certain of its fac- 
ulty members until the statutory 
date of retirement, unless they are 
found guilty of neglect of duty or 
gross misconduct. 

There are many reasons which 
may govern the witness in refusing 
to testify. Some, no doubt, are mis- 
taken reasons; but they are not 
necessarily or even probably dishon- 
orable reasons. It may happen, and 
often does happen, that those who 
find themselves in the predicament 
created by the Congressional in- 
quiries are not shady, evasive char- 
acters seeking the cover of the law, 
but exceptionally scrupulous persons 
who are thinking not in terms of 
their own pleasure and convenience 
but in terms of rights and principles 
which they believe are basic to a 
democratic society, and for which 
they are prepared to suffer. There is 
a duty of the institutions of higher 
education to protect those members 
of their faculties who answer this 
description, rather than merely align 
themselves with the current trend of 
public opinion or the judgment of 
the law. 


REFUSE TO TESTIFY? 

3. In the third place, should the 
individual called before a commit- 
tee refuse to testify? Here I find 
myself in disagreement with many 
with whom I would be in accord on 
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the first and second questions. This 
third question is, in my judgmert, 
one that admits of no general an- 
swer. It is, I believe, a question 
which each individual must decide 
for himself—on grounds of con- 
science, with legal advice, and 
aware of attendant risks. 

There are certain considerations 
which he would do well to take into 
account. If he detests the inquisi- 
torial methods of the committee and 
considers them a menace to free- 
dom, and says in effect, “It’s none 
of your business—I'll have nothing 
to do with you,” he must be pre- 
pared to take the consequences. 
What these will be will depend on 
many factors, including the num- 
ber of persons so resisting, and the 
mood of public opinion. But if he 
breaks the law in the hope of dis- 
crediting the law he may not com- 
plain of suffering the penalties of 
the law. 

If he invokes constitutional rights 
he had better be clear as to what 
they are before he counts on them 
too heavily. Blanket encouragement 
to invoke the Fifth Amendment 
privilege against selfincrimination 
as grounds for refusal to answer 
questions seems to me indefensible. 
Such encouragement may lead an 
individual to rely on legal rights 
which he does not in fact possess. 
It may lead him to justify dishon- 
esty in a good cause. It may con- 
fuse him both legally and morally. 
It may result in his incurring penal- 
ties or suffering distress that he did 
not anticipate. 

Even if I had reason to believe 
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that the individual’s eyes were fully 
open to all the implications of his 
action I should still be unwilling to 
take the responsibility for his deci- 
sion. I find myself quite unwilling 
to exhort others to suffer for their 
principles, especially when I am not 
obliged to suffer for mine. And, if 
they do, I shall not on that account 
join in the chorus of disapproval; 
on the contrary I shall often be in- 
clined to applaud and honor them 
as having the courage of their con- 
victions. 


SUGGESTED MAXIMS 


I can, however, think of a few 
broad maxims which I would be 
willing to address to any possible 
victims of a Congressional inquiry— 
and this, I presume, includes all of 
us. 

Recognize the obligations which 
go with your privileges and im- 
munities. 

Be honest and straightforward 
with yourself, the committee, and 
all concerned. Such conduct is im- 
plied in your creed of intellectual 
freedom. 

Be as intelligent as possible as 
to the meaning of the law as it ap- 
plies to the situation in which you 
find yourself. There is a peculiar 
duty of teachers to be clear-headed 
and well informed. 


If you decide to answer questions 
and don’t remember the answer, say 
so; if you have doubts, express 
them. 


Keep your temper, especially 
when the committee chairman loses 


his. 
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If you violate the law do not 
complain of incurring legal penal- 
ties, even when you disapprove of 
the law. Do not imagine that you 
have a legal right to perform il- 
legal acts. 

If you are unwilling to in- 
criminate others, say so; and be pre- 
pared to take the legal conse- 
quences, if any. 

Finally, fight the fight against the 
committees in the forum of politics 
and public opinion. If the commit- 
tee allows you to express at the 
hearing your low opinion of their 
procedure there is no reason why 
you should not avail yourself of the 
opportunity to share the publicity 
which they enjoy. But a more prop- 
er object of attack is the Congress 
which votes the committees their 
appropriations, and supinely toler- 
ates their abuses; or the party lead- 
ership which for reasons of party 
solidarity fails to throw its weight 
against the notorious enemies of in- 
dividual liberty. The only funda- 
mental remedy is so to influence the 
electorate that the leaders of the 
Inquisition will be voted out of 
office, and that future candidates for 
office will be unlikely to imitate 
them. 


Spoonsfed Ideas? 


I return again to the fundamen- 
tal issue which underlies this agita- 
tion over academic freedom. De- 
mocracy is the most daring and 
difficult of all the tasks that man 
has undertaken, namely, to reconcile 
individual liberty with a stable 
social order. The crucial test of such 
a society is its ability to protect in- 
dividual liberty without violating 
it. 

If we practice the suppression of 
liberty in order to secure it at some 
remote time in the future, it is likely 
that we shall have acquired habits 
of submissiveness, types of leader- 
ship, and instruments of control 
completely alien to the democracy of 
which we have been justly proud, 
and which has given us, until lately, 
a moral prestige proportional to our 
wealth and power. We must hope 
that crusading zeal will be tempered 
by enlightenment; and that the 
heart will be guided by the head. 

But meanwhile let us not pillory 
those who are willing, for the sake 
of ideas, to stick their necks out, or 
go out on a limb. For what kind of 
a society would that be in which all 
necks were drawn in, and all limbs 
vacated? I submit that at least it 
would not be American. ® 


THOUGHT control by avy group is intolerable to Americans. 
We affirm that the quest for tomorrow invites intellectual 
excursions into the hard realities of life, the dangerous 
problems, the antagonistic concepts, not insulated nurseries 
where gullible innocents are spoon fed on an innocuous 
diet of safe ideas.—Haraold C. Case, Boston University. 





What to Do to Retain 


Early School Leavers 


STANLEY E. HECKER 


In the University of Kentucky Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service 


Due need for an educated popu- 
lace to maintain and improve our 
American tradition of political and 
social democracy has been cited time 
after time by the leaders of our 
country. During the present period 
of world-wide challenge to our con- 
cept of the integrity, freedom, and 
worth of the individual it has be- 
come increasingly important that all 
American youth receive the type and 
amount of education that will en- 
able them to become effective citi- 
zens. 

The study from which the sum- 
marized findings which follow were 
taken was sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky Association of Colleges, Sec- 
ondary, and Elementary Schools. It 
was made as the result of a convic- 
tion that the problem of early school 
leaving at the secondary-school level 
was one of the major educational 
problems facing the people of Ken- 
tucky today. 

There is no simple answer to the 
problem of early school leaving. 
Its causes are complex and inter- 
related. It is hoped that what has 
been learned will be of value in 
identifying school leavers and aid 
in improving the holding power of 
the secondary schools. 

This study was limited to those 
youth who left secondary school in 
Kentucky before graduation for rea- 
sons within their control during the 
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lected from school records, teachers’ 
opinions of the former pupil, and a 
personal interview with each early 
school leaver. The purpose was to 
discover evidence to indicate early 
signs of vulnerability to early school 
leaving and to what 
measures secondary schools in Ken- 
tucky might take to increase their 
holding power. 


determine 


Evidence seems to indicate that 
many pupils who withdrew from 
school prior to graduation had ex- 
perienced frequent grade failure and 
retention in the elementary school. 
Failure and repetition of the first 
grade was particularly noticeable. 
The data presented in the study also 
emphasized the regression in schol- 
arship evidenced by early school 
leavers as they progress from the 
elementary to junior to senior high 
school. Failure or lack of opportun- 
ity to participate in extracurricular 
activities seemed also to be a defi- 
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nite characteristic observed among 
those pupils vulnerable to early 
school leaving. 

Evidence seemed to indicate that 
these early school leavers came from 
homes that are typical for all youth 
14 to 17 years of age in the United 
States. There was no evidence that 
any relationship exists between the 
number of children in the family 
and the probability of school leav- 
ing. 

Most of the youth leaving school 
withdrew without consulting any 
of the personnel connected with the 
school. When interviewed for this 
study, preference for work was 
given as the reason for leaving 
school by the greatest number of 
youth included in the study. Over 
half of all reasons—primary and 
contributing—for leaving school 
were concerned with the school. 

The youth interviewed suggested 
that the secondary schools should 
provide some program of work ex- 
perience. Other leading suggestions 
were for the school to provide spe- 
cific vocational instruction and an 
opportunity for more participation 
in school activities. Business, shop 
experience, and home economics 
were the subjects most often indi- 
cated as the subjects most needed or 
desired 
school. 

The evidence which this study 
brought out has implications for all 
persons—lay citizens, parents, and 
professional educators—who are 
concerned with the improvement of 
the educational level of youth. Pro- 
viding young people with a broad 

; 


since leaving secondary 
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and rich curriculum, well-trained 
teachers, adequate guidance person- 
nel, competent school administra- 
tors, safe and well-planned school 
plants, and adequate transportation 
facilities is the responsibility of all 
the citizens. Such programs, person- 
nel, and facilities can be obtained 
only through an adequate financial 
program administered at the state 
level. 

If there is to be developed an ef- 
fective program of work experience 
at the local school level, the need 
and feasibility of such a program 
must be understood, accepted, and 
actively supported by the commun- 
ity. The success of such a program 
can be expected only to the degree 
to which it is planned and executed 
in relation to the needs and re- 
sources of the local community. 

There are implications for par- 
ents in the study. Among them are 
that they recognize the great im- 
portance today of a complete 12- 
grade education for their children. 
Teachers must be made aware of the 
signs of vulnerability to early school 
leaving. They must be encouraged 
and given the opportunity to effect 
a closer understanding between the 
home and school. Teachers, more 
than any others, must know and 
show respect for the worth of the 
individual pupil 

Principals have the responsibility 
of providing leadership in the de- 
velopment of a rich, flexible, and 


meaningful curriculum. There is 


the implication for each principal 


that the administrative pattern of 
the school make possible a home- 
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room or other planned group guid- 
ance programs. The entire faculty 
must be made sensitive to the indi- 
vidual needs of all pupils. It is im- 
plied that the administrative staff of 
the school encourage and make pro- 
vision for all school personnel to 
participate in the identification and 
attack on the problem of early 
school leaving at the local level. 
Awareness of the problem at the 
local 
portance 


level has tremendous im- 

For the local school superinten 
dent there is the implication that 
efforts activities of all the 
schools in the district should be co- 


ordinated in reducing the incidence 


and 


of carly school leaving. There is the 
implication that the problems of 
early leaving be studied continu- 
ously and cooperatively. 

For the state departments of edu- 
cation there is the implication that 
they should provide leadership at 
the state level in the development 
and implementation of a broad pro- 
gram designed to meet more fully 
the needs, interests, and abilities of 
all the youth of the state. The de- 
partments have the responsibility 
to make available to all local schools 
the results of research conducted at 
local levels throughout the state con- 
cerning the problem of carly school 
leaving. 

In light of the purposes and on 
the basis of the findings of this 
study a number of recommendations 
can be made to facilitate the early 
recognition of probable early school 
leavers and to improve the holding 
power of secondary schools 
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It is recommended that local 
school personnel, pupils, and lay 
citizens conduct studies relating to 
the extent and causes of early school 
leaving. It is recommended that all 
local school made 
aware of the signs of vulnerability 


to early school leaving, and that the 


personnel be 


personnel should be responsible to 


institute preventive measures and 
to secure the cooperation of all per- 
sons or agencies who may prevent 
leaving. 

Since the evidence presented in 
this study reveals that early school 
experience seems to play an im- 
portant role in subsequent with- 
drawal 


from school, 


every effort should be made to de- 


secondary 


velop a closer relationship between 


elementary, secondary, and college 
personnel. 

It is further recommended that 
the services of a full-time trainer 
counsclor should be provided to 
each 500 pupils. It also is recom- 
mended that a cumulative record 
system should be established and 
maintained in each local school. A 
cumulative record should be started 
at the time a pupil first enters the 
local school system and should be 
available and used by authorized 
school personnel. 

The school curriculum should be 
diversified and cooperatively de- 
veloped by faculty, pupils, and lay 
citizens. 

It is recommended that the school 
should make occupational informa 
tion available to all pupils and that 
a work experience program be or- 
ganized. td 





Is the “Strong, Silent” Man Really Unemotional? 


The Teaching of Values 


ARTHUR T. JERSILD, KENNETH HELFANT, and ASSOCIATES 


In Education for Self-Understanding 


#~ UPILS in our schools, particu- 
larly in high schools, need to be en- 
couraged to explore their values and 
philosophy of life. Some adolescents 
are rather cynical about values. 
Some have unrealistic ideals. Most 
seem to appropriate what they re- 
gard as their values from the cul- 
ture around them, with little exam- 
ination of their validity. When an 
effort is made to relate psychological 
understanding to the lives of pupils, 
it becomes essential to face the ques- 
tion of values. 

The rules of conduct a young per- 
son lives by should spring from 
principles he comes to embrace as 
his own. Individual values usually, 
if not always, reflect social values. 
Certain social standards and the 
reasons for them have to be empha- 
sized and explained, but it is un- 
healthy to encourage adolescents to 
evaluate their conduct and them- 
selves only in terms of the evalua- 
tion placed on them by others. 
Adjustment through understanding 
and acceptance of self, in terms 
of genuinely realized relationships 
with others, is more desirable than 
adjustment through blind conform- 
ity to what others expect. 

Selfacceptance implies neither a 
compulsion to be perfect nor a doc- 
trine of smugness. The theory 
underlying the concept of selfac- 
ceptance is that the “good” quali- 
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ties of life do not have to be forced 
but arise spontaneously in the course 
of healthy growth and interaction 
with others. Whatever “rules” the 
individual finally decides to follow 
are then the result, not of a blindly 
accepted social stereotype, but of 
something meaningful in his chosen 
way of life. 

The subject of values like that 
of selfunderstanding and selfaccept- 
ance, has a deep emotional conno- 
tation. The values inherent in the 
teaching of psychological under- 
standing can only be realized if the 
teacher likes and accepts his stu- 
dents. And if a teacher is to like 
and accept his students and to help 
them come to terms with themselves 
and form healthy relationships, he 
must first like and accept himself. 

In order to influence someone's 
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values, one must establish a rela- 
tionship with him. Children and 
adolescents tend to emulate and be 


influenced by those people who have 


a close relationship with them. 
Teachers usually are among _ this 
group. Outside the home, teachers 
are the adults with whom many 
children have the closest and most 
prolonged relationships. 

Unfortunately, however, teachers 
are often so emotionally isolated 
from students that, except in the 
area of grades, they have little in- 
fluence on them. An adult who 
keeps himself emotionally aloof 
from his students except when he 
angrily punishes them is not likely 
to influence their morals or values. 
He may compel mechanical con- 
formity to certain standards; but 
even this effect will be negative if 
the student is inwardly rebellious 
and ready, on occasions when he 
thinks he can get away with it, to 
cast aside his calculated policy of 
honesty, industry, and agreeable- 
ness. 


EXAMINE BASES OF VALUES 


An important function of the 
teacher is to help students become 
aware of their values and examine 
the bases and psychological conse- 
quences of these values. If the 
teacher helps students in this way, 
he is probably having a therapeutic 
effect, for the primary role of the 
psychotherapist is to help people 
face and unlearn unwholesome 
standards that they have adopted as 
part of a neurotic pattern of life. 

Many questionable values and 
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models or symbols of value can be 
observed in our society. For ex- 
ample, one stereotype of the “mas- 
culine’’ character is a man who is 
so rugged and brave that he does 
not show emotion. There is no bio- 
logical evidence that it is true that 
men are stronger than women emo- 
tionally or that they are by nature 
callous, unsympathetic, or 
cruel. The standard is questionable. 

Yet our society, in various ways, 
encourages the growing boy to use 
this conception of masculinity as a 
standard, or model, for his own be- 
havior. To demand that a growing 
boy or a fullgrown man be unemo- 


more 


tional—to repudiate tender feelings 
—when this is not the way he hap- 
pens to feel places him ina false po- 
sition and may result in irrational 
and unnecessary feelings of weak- 
ness and inadequacy. 

Another questionable moral con- 
vention pertaining to the sexes is 
that some acts are morally worse 
when committed by a girl or woman 
than when committed by a boy or 
man. The convention applies espec- 
ially in the area of sex conduct; if a 
boy and girl commit an illicit act, 
the girl is regarded as more subject 
to blame. From a practical point of 
view, of course, the consequences of 
sexual misconduct may be more se- 
vere for the girl. But to move from 
this to a position that places harsher 
moral condemnation on the girl 
than on the boy implies, in effect, 
that males are freer to evade respon- 
sibility for their acts. Such a view, 
in a sense, gives males the right to 
exploit others and introduces a false 
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and unhealthy element into the rela- 
tions between boys and girls and 
men and women. 


THE SUCCESS STANDARD 


To point out but one more ques- 
tionable standard, there is the belief 
that a person’s achievement in life 
must be measured mainly by the 
extent of his success in competition 
for fame, prestige, power, sexual 
conquests, money, or any one of 
countless other objects of competi- 
tive striving. Actually, a strong com- 
petitive drive may be a sign of 
weakness, not of strength; for the 
more assurance a person has con- 
cerning his own worth, the less need 
he will have to triumph over others 
in order to prove himself. 

Unhealthy cultural norms, how- 
ever, often are not recognized as 
such. Perception may even be falsi- 
fied, as happens when, for example, 
one sees only the “strong, silent’’ ex- 
terior of an immature “masculine” 
character or mistakes as a sign of 
strength the compulsive competi- 


A Difference of Values 
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tiveness that springs from weakness. 
The person manifesting these char- 
acteristics may himself fail to recog- 
nize the underlying motives for his 
behavior. Anything that helps him 
to become aware of them may, 
therefore, enable him to free him- 
self from the conflict and unhappi- 
ness they create. 

If students are taught to reexam- 
ine widely accepted, unhealthy 
stereotypes and to regard them as 
unrealistic, they should also be 
made aware of the social problems 
that are likely to arise if they do 
not accept strongly entrenched com- 
munity values. For example, young 
people on the way toward a kind 
of success based on integrity and 
genuine selfrealization instead of a 
neurotic compulsion should be 
warned that if they follow this new 
and still evolving conception, they 
may be exposed to a certain amount 
of ridicule and disapproval. But 
they can also be helped to see that 
the difficulties they encounter will 
be outweighed by the rewards. © 


Ir had been a trying day for Miss Smith’s fifth graders. 
The climax came during the English lesson when Paulie 
declared that a suffix was a verb. 

“A verb! Very well, use that verb in a sentence.” 

“You broke my airplane,” said Paulie with an impious 
ring, ‘suffix it up for me.” 

That did it. Miss Smith’s composure was shattered as 
the class went into spasms of giggling. Turning fiercely to 
the class, she cried, “I’m tired of your juvenility.” 

From the rear of the room came a voice to defend fifth- 
grade integrity. ‘Well, maybe we're tired of your adultery.” 
—Classroom anecdote contributed to Social Education. 





“Aid to the Child” or Aid for Schools” 
Organized Labor and Federal Aid to Education 


WARREN E. GAUERKE 


In History of Education Journal 


— have been hundreds of 
bills introduced into the United 
States Congress during the period 
since World War I which have 
proposed the use of federal funds 
to aid public education. Despite the 
fact that no such bill has yet passed 
both houses of the Congress, it 
seems certain that efforts will not 
be spared to continue the struggle 
to pass such legislation 

At the present time, there are but 
two issues in federal-aid measures 
openly and avowedly stressed by 
those groups who favor or oppose 
the legislation: (1) using tax funds 
for services to children in nonpub- 
lic schools or, more directly, for 
nonpublic schools themselves, and 
(2) the danger of federal control 
over the educational enterprise. 

Attention is called here to the at- 
titude and the activity of labor 
groups concerning the use of fed- 
eral funds to aid public education. 
Labor's interest and support of fed- 
eral-aid measure (or the lack of it) 
is organized around the following 
propositions, generally supported by 
labor: 

1. The federal government 
should assist local and state gov- 
ernments in sustaining so important 
a function of government as edu- 
cation through federal aid, thus 
helping to produce economic and 
social benefits for all. Many scg- 
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ments of organized labor have em- 


phasized at hearings before Con- 
gressional committees and in pub- 
lished materials, that the nation as 
a whole suffers if the children of 
any part of it are illiterate, or gross- 
ly uneducated, or miseducated. 

For example, labor groups placed 
such great stress on the need for 
funds for children and youth that 
the American Federation of Labor 
saw to it, in the federal-aid bill it 
helped draft and sponsor in the 
Congress in 1945, that one full title 
was devoted to mecting the needs 
of children and youth. This labor- 
backed piece of legislation provided 
a minimum of $140,000,000 an- 
nually to assist needy children to 
stay in school. 

The Federation of 
Teachers has pressed for funds to 
help pay the costs of a variety of 
services to children—grants-in-aid 
for families to enable them to keep 
children in school, transportation 
services, lunch and other 
health services, library facilities, and 
general vacation and camping op- 
portunities. 


American 


school 
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The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations has strongly supported 
bills based on the principle that the 
federal government should provide 
improved educational opportunities 
for children. Its representatives, 
along with others from labor, have 
stated often that immeasurable 
values would accrue to the nation 
as a whole if a sound aid bill were 
passed. 

Labor groups have been active in 
support of bills to aid the handi- 
capped, and to foster educational 
benefits for veterans, preschool 
services, the junior-college move- 
ment, and university extension 
courses. 

2. The principle of federal aid 
has been well established whereby 
the federal government has sup- 
ported certain types of education- 
al programs. To support this con- 
tention, organized labor has pointed 
to the fact that federal aid, broadly 
speaking, is actually two years older 
than the federal Constitution. It has 
reminded the legislators, and the 
citizens in general, thatithe govern- 
ment at Washington has been “in 
the business” of education from the 
beginning, and has passed upwards 
of 150 bills to help education in one 
way or another. 

3. Federal aid for public educa- 
tion would promote equalization of 
educational opportunities by re- 
ducing inequalities among and 
within states. The case for federal 
aid, as far as organized labor is con- 
cerned, has rested most heavily on 
this reasoning. The lack of educa- 
tional advantage for countless chil- 
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dren has been a favorite theme. 

The Permanent Committee on 
Education of the AFL has urged re- 
peatedly that some aid be granted 
so-called rural areas for the purpose 
of equalizing opportunities for chil- 
dren. 

Labor groups have consistently 
urged that Congress provide funds 
enough to establish the ‘simplest 
kind of literacy” throughout the 
country. Both the AFL and the 
CIO have demonstrated conclusive- 
ly, by their actions and points of 
view, their interest and concern in 
seeing to it that education be made 
truly available to all who can rea- 
sonably profit from it. 

4. The federal government, with 
its broad powers to increase reve- 
nues, can undertake new expendi- 
tures. Even during the “Great De- 
pression” labor was most anxious 
for the federal government to use 
its resources to prevent “the further 
disintegration of public education.” 
The voice of labor, from both major 
labor organizations, has talked about 
the broad resources of the federal 
government and has campaigned 
untiringly to secure aid for educa- 
tion. The evidence—hearings, ofh- 
cial reports of labor groups, and 
general accounts—seem to have con- 
vinced labor that federal taxation 
can and should assess wealth wher- 
ever it is to help in the education 
of children where they are. 

5. The fear is ungrounded that 
federal aid would endanger church- 
state relations. Without advocating 
direct support of nonpublic schools, 
labor has taken the stand that de- 
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mocracy implies equal treatment, 
without penalties for the religious 
convictions of the child’s parents. 
Out of this thinking has developed 
the currently popular concept of 
“aid to the child’’ as opposed to aid 
for schools. 

But within and without the ranks 
of labor, there seems to be agree- 
ment that the “public versus the 
nonpublic schools” issue is the 
major one delaying the enactment 
of a general aid-to-education bill. 
That the differences are more appar- 
ent than real, as some say, is the 
myth. That the controversy has 
been, is today, and may well con- 
tinue to be the chief obstacle to the 
passage of any new bill on the fed- 
eral level, is the reality. 

6. In the main, federal-aid bills 
which have enjoyed wide support, 
have included wise administrative 
provisions. At the hearings on fed- 
eral-aid bills, in addition to the non- 
public schools aid question, the 
matter of ‘‘control over education’”’ 
has been a vital point of discussion. 
The AFL has often gone on record 
in support of the proposition that 
federal funds be handled by state 
agencies without federal controls. 

There has been less objection in 
recent years to the threat of federal 
control because the term has ac- 
quired two distinct meanings. Today 
labor groups generally object to con- 
trol by the federal government over 
curriculums, pupils and teacher per- 
sonnel, and general administrative 
matters. They have made it clear, 
however, that such controls as a 
federal audit are necessary. 


7. Federal control will inevitably 
result if central administration of 
specific educational programs is 
given to noneducational agencies 
of the federal government. It has 
not been too difficult for labor to 
find evidence to support this state- 
ment of anxiety voiced by critics of 
present policy. 

During the past two decades, 
there has been a marked expansion 
of federal influence over educational 
activity. An examination of the pat- 
tern of federal participation which 
has developed reveals that federal 
influence may have come through 
indirect rather than direct means. 
Practically all administrative units 
of the federal government, and es- 
pecially those of the 
branch, are concerned with educa- 


executive 


tion. Nine cabinet departments and 
some 39 independent agencies em- 
brace some educational functions. 
This diffusion of effort is the result 
partly of statute, executive order, 
and administrative expediency. 
The entire field of education as it 
relates to activity by the federal 
government is one of disjointed ef- 
fort. Labor holds that not until 
public opinion crystallizes sufficient- 
ly to want to seek answers to differ- 
ences over issues like ‘“‘who shall 
control education” and ‘“‘who shall 
receive federal funds” will there be 
the remotest possibility of plan- 
ning intelligently to implement a 
well-conceived educational program, 
with the three levels of government 
—local, state, and federal—taking 
proportionate shares of responsi- 


bility. e 





In Teaching a Child to Read 


Auditory Discrimination Training 
Is Important 


DoNALD D. DurRRELL and HELEN A. MURPHY 


In Education 


TD ur child who learns to read 
easily is one who notices the separ- 
ate sounds in spoken words. This 
child will tell you that the word 
mountain begins with m (cither the 
sound mmm or the letter m), that 
the word gasoline begins with g, 
and railroad with r. He will usually 
be able to give the last sound or 
letter in the words steam, water, or 
student. 

This ability is not assured by a 
high mental age or by elaborate ex- 
ercises in “phonics” which consist 
in giving sounds of letters and 
blends. An excellent illustration of 
this point was a ten-year-old with 
an IQ of 166, a mental age of 17, 
and enviable clarity and fluency of 
speech, with a reading vocabulary 
of 60 words. This boy had been in 
school five years and could give the 
sounds of letters and blends with 
high facility. 

He did not have the slightest no- 
tion, however, of the first letter in 
the spoken word magic, machine, 
and motion. After the words had 
been repeated, he said hesitantly, 
“Is it JT?” But after lessons in ear 
training, he caught the idea and its 
importance. His report is revealing, 
“I knew there was some trick to it. 
The words have sounds in them and 
you just match the sound with the 
way the word looks. I suppose that’s 
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why they taught me phonics all 
these years.” 

This exceptional boy made eight 
years progress in reading in the fol- 
lowing three months. 

Of course, ability to identify 
sounds in spoken words is not the 
sole requisite for learning to read. 
Other abilities are required, such as 
visual discrimination of word ele- 
ments, ability to sustain attention in 
beginning reading, relating words 
to meanings, etc. But the skill in 
which the child is usually most de- 
ficient is in noticing the separate 
sounds in spoken words. 

This ability has been the subject 
of a number of studies at Boston 
University. Several studies investi- 
gated the merit of ear training exer- 
cises. The most elaborate of these 
involved 540 pupils in 13 class- 
rooms, divided into four groups 
according to mental age, learning 
rate, speaking vocabulary, and audi- 
tory discrimination ability. One 
group was given work in ear train- 
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ing; the second, instruction in visual 
discrimination of letters and words; 
the third, a combination of ear 
training and visual discrimination 
exercises, all for periods of 10 min- 
utes daily. The fourth group fol- 
lowed the exercises in the regular 
reading system. It was discovered 
that the experimental groups show- 
ed significant superiority over the 
control group at all measuring 
periods and that children who were 
especially low in auditory analysis 
of word elements profited particu- 
larly by ear training. 

It is interesting to note that spe- 
cial practice in visual discrimination 
of word elements brought gains that 
were comparable to ear training, al- 
though the combination of the two 
yielded gains superior to either, 
even though the time for practice 


was equal in all three groups. Ap- 
parently either type of special prac- 
tice in noting the structure of words 
aids the child in learning to read. 
Other studies have been made at 
Boston University to evaluate dif- 
ferent methods of eax training. One 


investigator used lantern slides, 
which showed objects familiar to the 
child, illustrating beginning and 
ending consonants, vowel sounds, 
and rhyming. Another has measur- 
ed the effectiveness of 10 phono- 
graph records which were designed 
to teach the child to identify sounds 
in spoken words. Other investigators 
have studied the relationship of 
ability to identify sounds in spoken 
words to auditory acuity, speed of 
articulation, accuracy of articulation, 
extent of vocabulary, singing ability, 


reading ability, and the mental age. 

Some correlation between audi- 
tory analysis ability and some of the 
various factors was noted. There 
was, however, no relationship be- 
tween auditory analysis of word 
elements and the following: speed 
of articulation, accuracy of articula- 
tion, auditory acuity records, or sing- 
ing ability. 

Although there are many factors 
which combine to determine the 
child’s success in learning to read, 
it is apparent that his ability to no- 
tice the separate sounds in spoken 
words is a highly important one. 

Observations in our reading clinic 
bear out the above findings in in- 
tensified form. Almost every child 
who comes to the clinic with a 
reading achievement below first 
grade has a marked inability to dis- 
criminate sounds in words. Children 
who are severely handicapped in 
this ability seldom achieve primer 
level in reading. Some are so defi- 
cient in auditory analysis that the 
usual ear training exercises are use- 
less. For them, it appears necessary 
to provide the kind of exercises 
given to deaf children when learn- 
ing to speak, showing how different 
sounds are formed with the speech 
organs 

It is difficult to understand how 
children with excellent speaking 
vocabularies, clear enunciation, high 
intelligence, and training in phonics 
fail to acquire the ability. However, 
it responds well to teaching, and 
when it is learned usually results 
in a marked increase in rate of 
learning to read. . 








“Perhaps I Saw Only the Best . 


” 
*- 


American Journey 


J. Stuart HAWNT 


In Ulster Education 


at SHALL always be profoundly 
grateful for having been permitted 
to accept the invitation of the 
United States government to visit 
that great country to see something 
of the system of education which 
has been evolved to meet the needs 
of that vast country and its virile 
people. That system is justified by 
the achievements of a great nation 
now filling the role and accepting 
the responsibility of world leader- 
ship. 

In a journey extending over some 
12 to 14 thousand miles, my travels 
took me to a number of American 
cities from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. My however, 
were confined to a transcontinental 
belt and I saw nothing of the deep 
South or the northwestern states. 

Everywhere I was met with gen- 
crous hospitality. The meetings I 
attended friendly and the 
people I met were extraordinarily 
helpful both in supplying me with 
information, mailing reports and 
publications, and transporting me to 
the places I wished to visit. I can 
only hope we are as considerate for 
Overseas visitors to Our country as 
our American friends were for me. 
They have a genius for welcoming 
the stranger and there are many 
hundreds a year who, under pro- 
grams of exchange and visitation, 


find the United States a kindly host. 


impressions, 


were 
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a meeting in his honor 








Perhaps there is no country so 
internationally minded as_ the 
United States. I found this reflected 
in the school curriculum where 
great stress is laid on world study 
and teaching for international 
understanding. 

There are those who would label 
the American materialistic and it is 
true that in no other country is 
there the wealth of material com- 
fort that the citizen of the United 
States enjoys, but there is wealth of 
another kind in the universities and 
colleges, libraries, 
galleries, planetariums, symphony 
orchestras, parks and nature re- 
serves, which shows an interest in 
the pursuits of the mind and the 
aspirations of the human spirit. 
Neither is the United States indiffer- 
ent to religion. Churches are full 
Sunday by Sunday, and the church 
concerns itself with the social life 
of its members on a considerable 
scale. 

But it is time to turn to the edu- 
cational system and to note the dif- 


museums, art 
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ferences between that system and 
our own. In the United States there 
are 48 states and 48 different codes 
of educational law. The powers for 
education are reserved to the state 
governments and there are few fed- 
eral acts which concern themselves 
with education. The states in turn 
delegate powers to local districts 
which may vary in size from the 
one-school district to the New York 
City district with its eight million 
people. Boards of education are 
elected and are quite separate from 
bodies exercising other local gov- 
ernment functions. This emphasizes 
the importance with which educa- 
tion is regarded in the United States 
and encourages more active partici- 
pation in policy and administration, 
particularly as meetings of the 


boards are open to the public and 


the press. 

Public interest in education is in- 
tense and parents have a great deal 
to say. Parent-teacher associations in- 
form parents on matters affecting 
their children and provide an effec- 
tive link between parent and school ; 
they also take an active part in the 
discussion of educational policy and 
supplement the education service by 
meeting the cost of milk, meals, 
clothing, and transport for neces- 
sitous children. 

Under the United States Consti- 
tution there is complete separation 
of Church and State, and therefore 
no public school teaches any par- 
ticular religious faith. Religion may 
be dealt with comparatively in the 
course of other teaching as, for in- 
stance, in connection with social 


studies, but there is no direct in- 
struction. 

On the other hand, there is con- 
cern among educators about the 
teaching of moral and spiritual 
values, and under decision of the 
Supreme Court it has been ruled to 
be lawful to transport children to 
places for religious instruction ar- 
ranged by their own church and also 
to use school busses for the trans- 
port of children to parochial 
schools. From our viewpoint, how- 
ever, the work of the teacher is 
handicapped by the absence of the 
fundamental teaching of a religious 
belief and faith. 

The most significant feature of 
American education is the common 
coeducational school. This is some- 
thing which appears to command 
universal support. The school, it is 
contended, should mirror the com- 
munity in which the pupil will live 
on completion of his schooling. 

It is a fundamental belief of the 
American that the school should do 
nothing to foster class consciousness 
or ideas of superiority or inferiority. 
As all members of the community 
have to live and work together the 
school should, it is argued, give the 
same conditions and opportunities. 
There are, however, racial schools 
in the South, white and black at- 
tending different schools, but this is 
now being strongly challenged. 

Not only is there the belief that 
children should attend a common 
school, but there is also implicit in 
the American theory the carrying 
down of the principle to the class 
level. In other worus, grouping ac- 
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cording to ability is considered un- 
democratic and likely to foster feel- 
ings of intellectual superiority or 
inferiority. In practice there was 
some departure from this theory 
and I found that ability grouping 
was accepted and operated in some 
schools. 

Brought up in the tradition that 
the better the grading of pupils the 
better the conditions for education 
of the children, the heterogeneous 
ability class made me think, and | 
was not convinced that desirable as 
this might be in theory the practice 
fully justified it. The idea under- 
lying the theory is that the teacher 
should, by the grading of work and 
material, be able to present each 
child with a challenge appropriate to 
his ability. Our teachers will have 
some conception of the pedagogical 
stature required for the successful 
operation of this method, the 
amount of thought, preparation, 
and hunting out of material that 
would be necessary for each lesson 
if it were to be really effective for 
all members of the class. It is rela- 
tively easy in practical activities but 
infinitely more difficult in the hu- 
manities. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Another facet of the American 
educational scheme that forcibly 
strikes the visitor from our country 
is the absence of examinations as 
we know them, except for higher 
university degrees. In the American 
schools, assessment is a continuous 
process and the pupil or student is 
being graded for his attitude and 
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achievement throughout his course. 
In schools the important standard 
is not an arbitrary one, but the ex- 
pected achievement of each individ- 
ual having regard to his innate 
ability. Thus a pupil will graduate 
from high school if he does approx- 
imately what can be expected of 
him. 

The absence of examinations is 
made good by a very thorough test- 
ing program. In Los Angeles, for 
example, it begins with the readi- 
ness for reading tests and ends with 
an elaborate battery of tests at the 
high-school level. Tests of mental 
maturity and tests of achievement 
are given every two years or so. 
From all these tests a profile is built 
up for each pupil and it is on this 
that educational and _ vocational 
counseling and guidance is built up. 

Counseling and guidance is a 
most important feature of American 
education. It gives rise to depart- 
ments of pupil study and vocational 
guidance in the administration and, 
at school level, occupies the part- 
time or full-time attention of mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. The 
duties of these counselors are many 
and varied, dealing with keeping of 
pupils’ records, problems of cur- 
riculum, educational difficulties, be- 
havior, health and home problems, 
and guidance for further education. 

From the testing program also 
derives the evaluation of the cur- 
riculum. School programs are con- 
stantly under review by panels com- 
posed of administrative staff, coun- 
seling staff, teachers, and, in some 


cases, industrialists and parents. 
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advise and make 
recommendations to the boards of 
education. 

By the constant appraisal of the 
curriculum and the effectiveness of 
the courses of study it is hoped to 
avoid the inertia that binds a tradi- 
tional system and to keep education 
dynamic so that it can constantly 
adapt itself to the needs of the 
changing environment. 

Curriculum improvement in the 
United States often is pointed to- 
ward the longer school life. Cur- 
riculum changes also are influenced 
by the teaching aims in the Ameri- 
can school: (1) to give every child 
the opportunity to develop whatever 
talents he possesses; and (2) to 
train the child for citizenship by the 
influence of the school as a com- 
munity. Two important aspects of 
this training are to teach him by his 
experience in school to be able to 
work with others and to engender a 
sense of personal responsibility in 
every aspect of the life of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

In the development of skills and 
abilities the curriculum is planned 
to meet individual needs. In high 
school, elective subjects enable the 
curriculum to be matched to the in- 
terests, abilities, and aptitudes of 
the student. The course followed by 
a student is determined after coun- 
seling and guidance, but his own 
desires play a large part in the final 
decision. 

There is more variety in the 
American student's school life than 
in our schools. The result is that he 
cultivates a wider field, but to a 


These panels 
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lesser depth. It appears to me that 
the teaching aim in America is more 
to give the pupil the opportunity of 
finding out whether his interest is 
caught by a subject than to give 
him a solid body of knowledge in it. 

The Dewey philosophy of learn- 
ing by experience is at the back of 
the present American teaching, and 
what we know as activity methods 
are the way it is applied. The role 
of the teacher is not to impart 
knowledge or to tell the pupil what 
to think; the teacher is there to 
guide the pupil in the learning 
process by his own efforts, to stimu- 
late his capacity to think, and to 
present him with situations in which 
he will be called on to use his pow- 
ers of thought and extract the 
knowledge he acquires from the 
sources suggested by the teacher 
Experience of American schools im- 
presses one with the vitality and zest 
this method can inspire; curiosity is 
aroused, not stifled. 

The school library plays an im- 
portant part in American schools. 
It is really a workshop used con- 
stantly during the day as well as a 
source of recreational reading. I 
could wish that all our schools 
were as well equipped in this regard 
as the schools I saw. 

But all teaching equipment in the 
schools I visited was, to British eyes, 
on a very generous scale. Perhaps I 
saw the best and I have no doubt 
that there are less fortunate areas, 
but my evidence all pointed to the 
desire to give the teacher a plenti- 
ful supply of the tools he needs to 
carry out his job. ° 








W hat Part of the Country Has the Best Record? 


Educational Level of the Nation’s Population 
Rose Marie SMITH 


In School Life 


“W HAT is the educational at- 
tainment of the people of the 
United States ? Long-time trends are 
not available because the Bureau of 
the Census did not collect such data 
prior to 1940. Trends may be ap- 
‘proximated, however, by comparing 
the median educational attainment 
of the various age groups in various 
classifications and geographical loca- 
tions as compiled for 1950. 

As reported by the Bureau of the 
Census for 1950, educational attain- 
ment of the nation’s population in 
the age group 25-29 was 12.1 
years of school completed. This 
means that approximately half of 
the 25-29 age group in our country 
had at least entered college—a 
marked improvement over the same 
age group of a generation ago, rep- 
resented by those now 55-64, who 
completed only 8.4 years of school- 
ing. 

The statistical tables which reveal 
that the median number of school 
years completed by those aged 25-29 
in 1950 (practically all of whom 
had completed their formal school- 
ing) was 12.1 show also that the 
median number of school years 
completed by those aged 30-34 in 
1950 was 11.5 years. Those aged 
35-39 had completed 10.5 years; 
those aged 40-44, was 9.9 years. 

Each successively older group had 
progressively lower educational at- 
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tainment—45—54 age group shows 
a median of 8.8; 55-64, 8.4. The 
oldest group, 65 years and over in 
1950, representing the average edu- 
cational level of almost two genera- 
tions ago, had completed 8.2 years 
of school. The median for all those 
25 years and over is 9.3. 

For each age group women had 
slightly higher average educational 
attainment than men. 

The adult population (25 years 
old and over) living in urban areas 
not only had the highest educational 
attainment, a median of 10 years of 
school completed, but also showed 
the greatest progress over the years: 
from a median of 8.2 years of 
school completed by the oldest 
group (65 years and over) to 12.2 
years for the 25-29 year-old group 
—an increase of approximately four 
years of schooling. 

Rural-nonfarm adults, with a me- 
dian educational attainment of 8.9 
years, showed increases of about 2.5 
years of schooling for men and 3.6 
years for women during the same 
period; and rural-farm persons, 
with an educational attainment of 
8.4 year3, showed the least increase: 
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MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 
YEARS OLD AND OVER FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1950 





Years of school completed 





REGION 


ALL CLASSES 





Total 





WHITE NONWHITE 


Male Female 





CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES .........--- 9.3 


Northeast 

Ree eRe RO SER 
South . 

West 


States Census of Population, P-B1. 


9.0 9.6 9.7 
9.5 9.7 9.7 
9.0 A 9.5 
8.4 4 9.0 
10.8 11.4 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 United 





1.7 years for and 2.6 for 
women. 

White persons 25 years old and 
over in 1950 had completed an aver- 
age of 9.7 years of school; and 
nonwhite persons, 7 years. (‘‘Non- 
white” persons, as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census, consist of 
Negroes, Indians, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and other nonwhite races.) 


men 


Nonwhite persons in the age group 
25-29 in 1950 had completed some- 
what less than 9 years of school, as 
compared with slightly more than 
12 years for the white persons of 
the same age group. 

This median of 9 years of school 
completed by nonwhite persons, 
however, represented the greatest 
progress for any group, since the 
group of nonwhite persons 65 years 
old and over who had received their 


education almost two generations 
earlier, averaged only 4.4 years of 
school. 

Geographically stated, the West 
was conspicuously above the other 
regions in number of years of school 
completed by the population aged 
25 years and over, with a median 
of 11.3 years, as compared with 
9.3 for the nation as a whole. The 
Northeast averaged 9.6 years; the 
North Central, 9.4; and the South, 
8.6. 

In cach region, nonwhite persons, 
25 years old and over, had a lower 
educational than 
the white persons in the same re- 


attainment level 


gion. The median number of school 
years completed by nonwhite per- 
sons aged 25 and over in the South 
was 5.8 years; for the nation as a 
whole, this figure was 6.9 years. @ 


Give the United Way ! 
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Can Personality Be Learned? 


Personality As a Goal of Education 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


In Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women 


ie WU ose educators today regard 
the development of personality as 
an educational goal to be achieved 
as directly and explicitly as the de- 
velopment of intellect, and practi- 
cally all psychologists regard the 
human personality as a set of traits 
and abilities at the same level as in- 
tellectual traits and abilities—that 
is, personality is not dependent on 
intellect, but is interdependent with 
intellect. 

Personality is the valuing aspect 
of human behavior, while intellect 
is the knowing aspect. Personality 
includes such traits or abilities as 
altruism, social loyalty, social sensi- 
tivity, esthetic sensitivity, selfaccept- 
ance; and a subgroup of character- 
istics which combine value with will, 
such as selfcontrol, responsibility, 
honesty, and personal independence. 

Of course the intellectualist re- 
gards the favorable development of 
personality as of the highest im- 
portance, but he also regards this as 
not the task of school and college, 
except as it results from their ef- 
forts at promoting intellectual de- 
velopment. The crucial question is 
—what is the actual relationship of 
intellect and personality in the hu- 
man being as he grows up? In this 
connection it will be useful to con- 
sider briefly several related ques- 
tions. 


Can personality be learned? Is 
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the human personality a product of 
learning, or is it a product of sheer 
biological maturation, like height 
and body-build? 

The best answer we can give to- 
day to this question is that person- 
ality is very largely learned, and 
therefore dependent on the experi- 
ence of the person. It depends on 
the kind of emotional relations he 
has with parents and family mem- 
bers, and the teachers and play- 
mates, and on the kinds of games 
he plays, the music he hears, and 
the art he sees. 

To a limited extent, also, it de- 
pends on how his body operates, on 
the acuity of his sense of sight and 
hearing and taste, the chemical 
properties of his nervous system, 
and on whether his basal metabolic 
rate is high or low. 

Who can teach personality? The 
ones who teach personality most ef- 
fectively are the significant persons 
in the life of an individual. A 
significant person is one with whom 
the individual has a strong emo- 
tional tie. They are the mother and 
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father, often big brother or sister, 
frequently a teacher or a club lead- 
er, and one’s closest friends. 

Children and adults learn more 
from the example than from the 
precepts of significant persons. Fur- 
thermore, during adolescence a boy 
or girl learns a part of his per- 
sonality from visible and_attrac- 
tive young adults—from teachers, 
church leaders, athletic coaches, and 
young people who are notable in the 
community for their success in get- 
ting started as adults. He learns 
from these people because he learn- 
ed as a young child the habit of 
unconscious imitation of people 
with prestige to whom he feels an 
emotional tie. 

Less intensively but still quite ef- 
fectively the youth learns personal- 
ity from the social groups in which 
he participates—from 4-H and 
Hi-Y clubs, fraternities and sorori- 
ties, clubs and extracurricular activ- 
ity groups. In these groups he gets 
the practice in loyalty, responsibil- 
ity, altruism, social sensitivity, and 
selfcontrol which establishes these 
traits in his personality. 

Can intellect be developed fully 
without healthy personality de- 
velopment? There is some evidence 
on which to base an informed 
opinion. For instance, we have re- 
cently studied all the children in the 
fourth grade of the public schools 
in a city of 40,000, giving them in- 
telligence tests and collecting data 
on their personality. Here we found 
unmistakable evidence that as many 
as 10 percent of these children have 
suffered some intellectual impair- 


ment which is related to personality 
difficulties. 

One group, for example, is com- 
posed of those shy, anxious, appre- 
hensive youngsters who are unable 
to make good use of their abundant 
free time in study and reading be- 
cause of their preoccupation with 
their troubles. 

Another group, already rebellious 
to authority, are the trouble makers 
in the school. Their personalities, 
too, prevent them from getting 
much help from the intellectual 
training which the school offers 
them. 

A third group have some specific 
intellectual failings such as reading 
disability and blocking over arith- 
metic. In some cases this disability 
is clearly due to personality malad- 
justment, and in other cases is due 
to a physical cause such as abnor- 
mality of the eye. In any case their 
combination of personality and in- 
tellectual maladjustment will grow 
worse and will prevent proper intel- 
lectual development. 

I have estimated the proportion 
of children who are suffering from 
intellectual impairment due to per- 
sonality difficulty at 10 percent. I 
believe this is a conservative esti- 
mate. The 10 percent I have re- 
ferred to are children who show a 
marked personality defect which in 
turn has caused a marked intellectual 
defect. 


I do not mean by the phrase “in- 
tellectual defect’’ that these children 
have a depressed IQ or are fecble- 
minded. 


I refer to a reduction of 
their performanc € in communication 
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or problem solving, or discriminat- 
ing among values, which may or 
may not show in their scores on in- 
telligence tests. 

Can personality be developed 
without corresponding intellectual 
development? The interdependence 
of personality and intellect is not a 
balanced affair, with favorable de- 
velopment of the one inevitably tied 
to favorable development of the 
other. The relations between the 
two are extraordinarily complex, 
and not symmetrical. For instance, 
being in the lowest 10 percent of 
the population in intellectual quali- 
ties is not as likely to be associated 
with poor personality as being in 
the lowest 10 percent in personality 
is likely to be associated with poor 
intellectual quality. 

Still, a fair degree of intellectual 
development is necessary for opti- 
mum personality development. The 
latter requires discrimination among 
values, keen observation and under- 
standing of the social world, and 
considerable ability to communicate. 

Rather than looking at education 
as a circle with the intellect at its 
center, we should look at education 
as an ellipse with its two focuses, 
the intellect and the personality. 
Then the actual processes of educa- 
tion will be governed by a concern 
for both intellectual and personal 
development. This concern will 
usually lean toward the side of the 


intellect, since this is the thing the 
school is specially designed for and 
there are other agencies which are 
as well or better fitted for the func- 
tion of personality development. 

But any attempt at denying the 
importance of school and college in 
the development of personality or 
at divorcing intellectual develop- 
ment from personality development 
in the operation of an educational 
institution is bound to result in fail- 
ure because it is based on a mistaken 
view of human behavior and human 
development. 

Education may be usefully con- 
ceived as the art of developing in- 
tellect and personality in harmony 
with one another. Where this art is 
skillfully applied we wili see that it 
depends on the nature of the stu- 
dent. For one student there will be 
relatively more emphasis on intel- 
lectual training, because his person- 
ality is developing very well without 
any special attention by the educa- 
tor. For another student the em- 
phasis must be very largely on per- 
sonality development, because his 
whole life, including his intellect, 
will be warped unless he achieves a 
sounder personality. 

The fundamental problem of 
education in our time is to find the 
proper combinations of intellectual 
training and of personality develop- 
ment for the various types of young 
people in school and college. ° 


Sr teachers really want to help their pupils develop a 


well-rounded personality, . . . 


they must assist them to set 


up realistic goals which they can attain—M. Vurginia 


Mason. 





He Is Not Incons picuous! 


The Superintendent's Role in Instruction 
ABEL A. HANSON 


In The School Executive 


hs 
EEPLY etched in the tradi- 


tion of public-school administration 
is responsibility for the program of 
instruction carried on in the schools. 
The most important job of the su- 
perintendent of schools has always 
been the improvement of instruc- 
tion. There is no evidence that this 
responsibility has changed. 

Indeed, were more school admin- 
istrators cognizant of this basic pur- 
pose in everything they do, there 
might well be less of frustration 
and heartbreak in the profession, 
less of criticism and explosion in 
the community, and more of confi- 
dence and support on the part of 
the people. Even more important, 
there might well result a better end 
product in the persons of the boys 
and girls who live in the schools for 
12 or 13 years of their lives. 

This is in no sense a criticism of 
present-day school administration. 
Rather it is a reminder that none of 
the other currently accepted or en- 
visioned functions of school admin- 
istration have meaning except as 
they contribute to the improvement 
of instruction—except as they make 
for better education of children. 


PRINCIPLES TO RECOGNIZE 
What are the principles which 
the superintendent and his asso- 
ciates, working under the pressure 
of other demands, must recognize in 
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el 


efficiently budgeting their time for 


instruction? 

First, there is the principle of 
need. If it is anticipated that 58 
pupils will enroll in the first grade 
where there is one room, one teach- 
er, and seats for only 30 children, 
obviously something must be done 
—and fast. 

Closely related to the principle 
of need is the principle of import- 
ance. Need and importance, as here 
used, are not synonymous. Some 
needs obviously are more important 
than others. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how often the little problems 
disappear—literally them- 
selves—when attention is given to 
things that really matter. It is in 
applying this principle that the 
horse sense and perception of the 
administrator count most in efforts 
to improve instruction. An example 
will illustrate. 

In a certain classroom, disciplin- 
ary problems were frequent. The 
teacher complained that the pupils 
were very hard to manage—‘‘more 
unruly than in other years,” so said 
the teacher. The administrator might 


solve 
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have used his time in efforts to 
discipline each unruly child and to 
pacify and reassure grumbling par- 
ents. This he did not do. 

Instead, he worked with the 
teacher as a person, helping her to 
understand that the difficulty was 
within herself. When this was 
understood and more desirable hu- 
man relationships were established, 
problems of discipline decreased, 
attitudes changed, and instruction 
greatly improved. 

The principles of priority of need 
and of importance imply that there 
is also a principle of sequence. 
There must be a plan for school im- 
provement—flexible but clear— 
which establishes both immediate 
and long-term goals and which sets 
up a logically related sequence of 
things to be done. 


IMPORTANCE OF TIMING 


But the superintendent must 
also apply the principle of timing. 
Many a splendid proposal for ac- 
tion in education dies aborning be- 
cause it is ill-timed. For example, 
the time to propose a major school 
bond issue probably is not when the 
community is engrossed in some 
other problem of large public ex- 
penditure. Conversely, the best time 
to propose a major activity aimed at 
school improvement is when the 
people directly involved can and 
will give the proposal sustained at- 
tention. 

The ability to move a program of 
education along steadily without 
forcing issues beyond the readiness 
of the people to understand, accept, 
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share, and pay for is one of the car- 
marks of the successful superinten- 
dent. 


PRINCIPLE OF PARTICIPATION 

Here is highlighted the impor- 
tance of the principle of participa- 
tion in action for better schools. No 
superintendent possesses the wis- 
dom and skill to operate a school 
system on the basis of benevolent 
dictation. Moreover, even if he were 
an educational Solomon, instruc- 
tional advances do not take place 
simply because they are ordered to 
be done. 

The process is much more com- 
plex than this and it includes a sub- 
tle psychology which must involve 
the people who are expected to 
make changes. A successful superin- 
tendent understands the importance 
of personal involvement in the im- 
provement of instruction and he 
secures the participation of all those 
who are touched by the changes. 

To fulfill his role in instruction, 
the superintendent must necessarily 
lead in the discovery of ways which 
encourage teachers, pupils, and 
other citizens to participate in the 
action leading up to decisions. 

While it is clear that participation 
in planning for instructional im- 
provement is the finest kind of pub- 
lic relations, the basic purpose of 
participation should never be to 
“engineer consent.”’ Consent can be 
engineered for almost any purpose, 
good or evil. The school superin- 
tendent uses participation as the 
best known means for identifying 
instructional problems and for 
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working out answers which bring 
about the greatest improvement in 
instruction. The public-relations 
values are the extra dividend which 
accrue from a wise investment of 
time and effort. Public relations 
should always be kept in this per- 
spective in efforts to improve in- 
struction. 

Finally, it must be noted that the 
principle of gratitude and reporting, 
properly applied, plays an important 
role in the improvement of instruc- 
tion. It is not merely that the su- 
perintendent can report progress 
from time to time. Actually, he can 
and perhaps should do so. But it is 
essential that reporting be done in 
a manner which recognizes the con- 
tributions of those who really did 
the job. Credit must be given where 
credit is due. The morale in a 
school-community results from a 
complex of subtle factors which 
make for belief in a common pur- 
pose and a willingness to work for 
that purpose. One of the surest ways 
for a superintendent of schools to 
maintain that morale is to devise an 
authentic means for reporting prog- 
ress in the schools which reflects 
honest but inobtrusive credit to col- 
leagues and citizens who faithfully 
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do all of the things necessary for an 
improving program of instruction. 
The instructional tasks of the su- 
perintendent vary widely with each 
community and change from time to 
time as the schools progress. The 
factors which relate most closely to 
instructional improvement are not 
always found in the classroom. In- 
many social and economic 
characteristics of the community 
have an to the 
quality of the instructional program. 


deed, 


intimate relation 
In exercising his leadership, the su- 
perintendent must identify 
draw attention to these critical fac- 
tors in the continuing effort to im- 
prove the schools. 

It is sometimes said that many 
fine superintendents are quite in- 
conspicuous in the school-commun- 
ity. Evidence points to the contrary. 
As a leader and statesman, the su- 
perintendent of schools makes his 
presence felt. 

While he will not know all of 
the problems or what the exact an- 
swers are, he must be expert in or- 
ganizing human and other resources 
for both the identification and solu- 
tion of problems. In this respect the 
superintendent faces the ultimate 
measure of his stewardship. * 


and 


alt the final analysis, the superintendent is the one who 
can make or break any program. If he does not exert his 
full leadership, sooner or later the parents in the community 
wake up, even though a number of years may have elapsed, 
to the realization that their schools are outmoded and that 
their children are not getting their rightful educational por- 
tion.—Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent of schools, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Can Children Evaluate Themselves? 


What Does Research Say About Selfevaluation 


Davip H. RussELL 


In Journal of Educational Research 


Mei ceeaiureoes is a 
“Johnny come lately” in educational 
research and practice. In the past, 
teachers and evaluation experts have 
devoted more time to evaluating 
pupils’ achievement than they have 
given to developing children’s abil- 
ity to evaluate their own growth. 
More recently, the rise of informal 
sclfappraisal in the learning activi- 
ties of many schools, plus the con- 
viction that a major goal of educa- 
tion is to have pupils become in- 
creasingly independent in planning, 
executing, and evaluating, necessi- 
tates a review of the evidence about 
selfappraisal as a part of the total 
evaluation program. 

The importance of selfevaluation 
has been suggested by a number 
of writers. Ten years ago A. E. 
Hamalainen wrote, ‘The extent to 
which a pupil should contribute to 
his own evaluation is not clear. It 
is certain that he should enter into 
the process; yet how and to what 
extent is only partially understood 
at present.” 

L. E. Raths, among a number of 
other writers, is one who believes 
that pupils who have set up their 
own aims must also consider their 
own progress in terms of changing 
behavior toward the goals they have 
set themselves. 

Although selfevaluation has been 
commonly accepted at the verbal 
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level, it seems to be rare at the ac- 
tion level. It is more talked about 
than practiced. This lack of empha- 
sis on selfevaluation in the school’s 
appraisal may be due to indiffer- 
ence, lack of knowledge, or difficul- 
tics in using a procedure unsuited 
to elementary- and secondary-school 
pupils and to current school prac- 
tices. 

In regard to the last point, one 
may inquire how practical and valu- 


able selfevaluative practices are at 
various school levels. A study of the 
writings and research now available 
will give some clues to the use and 
values of selfevaluation and per- 
sonal-social competence and of aca- 
demic learnings. 


PERSONALITY SELFRATING 

Any paper-and-pencil personality 
test is essentially a selfrating device, 
for it asks the subject to rate him- 
self on such items as keeping at his 
work until finished or what his class- 
mates and friends think of him. Yet 
such writers as A. E. Ellis have de- 
clared that most personality selfrat- 
ing devices have not been shown to 
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have much validity in terms of cor- 
relation with external criterions. He 
states such disadvantages as the oc- 
currence of a general overestima- 
tion, or selfhalo, effect where most 
people take the tests. 

One group of published studies is 
concerned with what the child or 
adolescent thinks are desirable 
traits in his peers. For example, i 
studies by J. W. MacFarlane, it has 
been shown that ‘‘good at games” is 
a valuable characteristic in the early 
grades; ‘‘quiet” which was desirable 
in the first grade, had no prestige 
value in the fifth grade; while 
“good looking,” not mentioned in 
the lower grades, later is associated 
with desirable social-personal status. 

When R. J. Havighurst and asso- 
ciates obtained data from children 
form of an 
essay on the subject “The Person I 
Would Like to Be,” 
mental trend in selfevaluation was 
childhood, 


identification is with a parental fig- 


and adolescents in th 
a develop- 
evident. In 


strongly 


ure; in middle childhood and early 


adolescence, a romantic conception 
is prominent; and in late adoles- 


cence a composite picture is sym- 
bolized by an attractive young adult 
or an imaginary figure. The evi- 
dence seems clear that the normal 
child or adolescent will rate himself 
somewhat differently at different 
age levels in light of standards and 
values of a developmental level. 
Teacher, peer, and parent person- 
ality ratings also have been studied 
and compared with child selfeval- 
uation by a number of writers. 
Either the tests have little validity 


in terms of teacher and peer judg- 
ment or school children have little 
or no ability to evaluate their own 
personality development. 


ACADEMIC SELFRATING 


L. D. Stier, who did considerable 
study on the selfrating of person- 
ality, also attempted to determine 
the accuracy and realism of pupils 
in evaluating their academic achieve- 
ment in relation to their peers and 
their teachers’ estimates, and their 
actual scores on the Progressive 
Achievement Tests. He found that 
boys rated themselves lower than 
girls in achievement at both the 
fifth- and eighth-grade levels. This 
tended to be true of both self and 
peer both of 
grades, boys and girls showed a 


ratings. In thes¢ 
tendency to rate their own achieve- 
ment higher than their peers rated 
it and significantly 
their teachers rated it. 


higher than 

As was the case in personality 
ratings, peer ratings and teacher 
ratings generaliy 
agreement than 


were in closer 
selfratings and 
teacher ratings or selfratings and 
peer ratings. As in the case of per- 
sonality rating, we must conclude 
that elementary-school children do 
not appraise their academic progress 
much like their teachers or peers do, 
although they may be fairly con- 
sistent in overestimating or under- 
estimating their achievements. 

Two possible explanations of the 
consistent divergence between pu- 
pils’ selfestimates and _ teachers’ 
ratings may be found in the socio- 
economic status of pupils and in 
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certain aspects of their personali- 
ties associated with their levels of 
aspiration. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC ASPECT 


In regard to the first factor, it has 
long been known that socio-eco- 
nomic may affect school 
achievement. Several studies have 
shown the effects of social class in- 
fluence on personality development 
such as the aggressive, negative be- 
havior of some lower-class children 
and the ambitious, conforming con- 
duct of middle-class children. 

It also has been shown that the 
middle-class standards of 


Status 


most 


teachers tend toward the approval 


of the middle-class behavior. Social 
class may influence a teacher's judg- 
ment of a child’s achievement and 
personality. 

There seems to be sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant the conclusion 
that socio-economic class not only 
affects a child’s achievements in 
school but also the opinions about 
his achievements and personality of 
both his peers and his teachers. The 
development of any program of self 
evaluation in a school system must 
undoubtedly take these facts into 
consideration. 


ASPIRATION LEVEL ASPECT 

A number of writers are interest- 
ed in the tendency, in individual 
cases, to consistently overrate or 
underrate their achievements in self- 
evaluation. E. Shen, studying the 
validity of selfestimate in a group 
of adults, found evidence that the 
apparent inaccuracy of selfevalua- 
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tion is due to a consistent error, pe- 
culiar to the individual, ‘ a system- 
atic tendency to over- or underesti- 
mate himself in all traits, according 
to the kind of delusion he has about 
himself.”’ 

In a detailed study of 36 ele- 
mentary pupils, P. S. Sears measured 
differences in what children said 
they would like to achieve and their 
actual measured success in school 
subjects. To explain differences she 
used the “level aspiration” hypothe- 
sis developed by Lewin and others, 
which seems to have implications 
for the selfevaluation program. She 
found that aspiration slightly above 
achievement was the characteristic 
pattern of the consistently success- 
ful and secure individuals. She 
found too that most unsuccessful 
pupils had aspirations far above 
their achievement, goals which were 
unresponsive to mild fluctuations in 
their successes. Aspiration below 
achievement was characteristic of 
some of the unsuccessful children. 
Sears concluded that ‘‘academic se- 
curity” and “personality structure” 
are both associated with the level 
of aspiration. 

J. B. Rotter is one who has advo- 
cated the use of the level-of-aspira- 
tion concept as a method of study- 
ing personality. G. S. Klein and N. 
Schoenfeld have shown that level of 
aspiration operates only in ‘‘ego-in- 
volved situations’ which have in- 
tense personal significance for the 
individual. Because of the pressures 
for academic success that many pu- 
pils face from both teachers and 
parents and the status needs of most 
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elementary-school children, the self- 
evaluation situation, whether con- 
tinuous or periodic, is a highly 
charged situation in which the 
child’s ego is involved. 

It would seem from examination 
of all the studies available, that self- 
evaluation in the school can be ac- 
complished only in a setting which 
considers the child’s adjustments 
and needs. Because he is the kind 
of child he is, the teacher can help 
him in certain ways to arrive at 
more adequate and realistic evalua- 
tions of his personal-social and his 
academic achievements. 

It would seem that the glib state- 
ment that selfevaluation is an im- 
portant part of all evaluation pro- 
grams needs further investigation as 
well as extreme caution in its appli- 
cation. A review of the studies— 
published and unpublished—indi- 


cates a lack of scientific study of the 
values of day-by-day evaluation in 
the learning activities of the modern 
school. It indicates further that the 
periodic evaluations of elementary- 
school children, such as those some- 
times used in reports to parents, 
bear little relation to the evaluations 
of peers and teachers in regard to 
both personality adjustments and 
academic achievements. This may 
mean that peers and teachers are 
wrong and the child is right. The 
evidence now available seems to in- 
dicate rather that the wise teacher 
can help children to improve their 
selfevaluations over a period of 
time, but that this help can be given 
only after consideration of a child’s 
socio-economic status and aspects of 
his personality, particularly those 
factors associated with his level of 
aspirations. * 


How Would You Evaluate These Test Answers? 


Catalog 
From NEA Journal. 


a book that you send in for things out of. — 


Deficit—what you've got when you haven't got as much 
as when you had nothing—From Wisconsin Journal of 


Education. 


Habeas Corpus Act—an act that wouldn’t let a man be 
convicted of murder without a corpus.—From Social Educa- 


tion. 


Residue—one who resides in a residence.—From The 


Texas Outlook. 


A will—a written document in which a person tells how 
he wants his property divided among his errors.—From 
Automotive Dealer News. 

Mount Olympus—the tombstone of the mummies that 
had played in the Olympic games.—From Social Education. 

“Thanatopsis’” teaches both a belief in life after death 
and before death—-From NEA Journal. 








On the Receiving End 


A Parent Speaks 


EDNA LONG 


In Reporting on the Growth of Children 


Ates doing wonderful work. 
No, I don't have the least trouble 
with him.” 

The fourth-grade teacher was dis- 
pensing remarks right and left like 
brightly wrapped candy to the par- 
ents that came to see her. We look- 
ed at other in bafflement. 
Things did not go that smoothly at 


each 
home. Surely the teacher could 
sense that we did not want bright 
wrappings, but wished to know in 
what way our children were grow- 
ing. 

Of course we are sometimes in 
need of reassurance (if it is sincere 
and discerning) but we are also 
grateful to the teachers who point 
out the red lights as well as the 
green. Recently my son’s teacher 
pointed out to me that he was a 
jitterbug. She didn’t say it in those 
words but she seemed concerned 
about his restlessness, 

I began observing him more at 
play and found that his talk, move- 
ments, laughter were more staccato, 
more tense than that of the other 
children. I began doing something 
about it too—earlier bedtime, less 
exciting evening play, lowering my 
voice from a high to a low C. The 
next time I saw the teacher she re- 
ported that he seemed “more calm, 
less fidgety.”’ My jitterbug had lit. 

I find that not all a teacher re- 
ports about my children are reports 
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about them but revealing portrayals 
of the teacher. One year a teacher 
told me sorrowfully that “it was too 
bad Stephen did not like poetry. He 
just sits there and takes no part in 
choral readings.” The following 
year the next teacher said, ‘Stephen 
seems to be getting such a kick out 
of saying poetry. He even makes 
up little rhymes.”” Stephen hadn't 
changed. The school situation had. 
The second teacher felt poetry in 
her very bones and was able to “get 
across” its rhythm and meaning to 
him. 

Sometimes teachers pick out such 
little things to tell me about my 
children. But more and more fre- 
quently their reports are wider, big- 
ger—social, health, and study habits 
are all included in their written re- 
ports and often when a teacher sees 
me she gives them emphasis. She 
often senses the “beyond the sur- 
face”’ things. 

“His oral reading and speech 
were a dull monotone,” a third- 
grade teacher said, “but they have 
improved. Perhaps he didn’t feel 
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well for awhile. I noticed he look- 
ed pale and thin. He told me his 
grandfather died.” 

Of course, have 
taken advantage of the child study 
courses offered by their supervisors 
and others. In fact, some of them 
study so hard that they begin think- 
ing of the children as case studies. 


these teachers 


One teacher told me that my daugh- 
ter was “nonsocial” and quoted 
pages 100 to 150 in a word-heavy 
psychology book. She was a little 
chagrined when I pointed out that 
my daughter happened to be sitting 
and working almost exclusively with 
a group of boys, and boys are 
poison to a third-grade girl. 
Although I value oral reports 
more than written ones—you can 
watch the expression on the teach- 
er’s face—still there must be some 
permanent record, I know. 


THE NEW REPORT CARDS 


The new report cards are quite 
different from the old ones, so dif- 
ferent that I could not accept them 
at first. In the old-type reports 
Stephen would have received an A 
or B in reading and so on, and that 
slow Harry in his room would have 
gotten D or E. In this report Steph- 


en is marked “effort and progress 
satisfactory.”” I noticed that Harry 
marked 


was 
Why, it couldn’t be! That clumsy, 
fumbling puppy-like boy. 

But I saw Harry’s mother stand- 
ing on the steps holding his report 
card and she looked taller than 
usual. Well, I conceded, why should 
Harry have to come home on report 


“satisfactory” too. 
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card day cringing like a short-haired 
dog after a ducking in cool water? 

“He’s tried so hard,”’ his mother 
said. “His report card shows it.” 
Yes, Harry had made satisfactory 
progress—for him. 

I am learning, as many other par- 
ents are, to interpret my child’s 
progress not in the light of what 
Harry does (or Carolyn, she’s 
brighter) but we are gradually be- 
ginning to look at each child in his 
own light. Reports from teachers 
are an aid to seeing clearly. 

All of us have had to change our 
concepts of a child’s growth. Is it 
progress for this child? What was 
he doing last year? Is he capable of 
doing more? 

Personally, I hope that they don’t 
leave competition entirely out when 
they report to me about my chil- 
dren. Competition adds such a zest 
to life. When a teacher told me re- 
cently that my daughter's picture 
was “‘the best in the room and had 
been chosen for a downtown ex- 
hibit,” I went around telling some 
of the other parents who used the 
backs of their children’s pictures for 
grocery lists. 

There is one kind of report I 
value above all others. It is the kind 
that not only tells me something of 
my child’s growth now but as it 
may be. 

“Have you thought of an art ca- 
reer for your daughter, Lenore? 
Perhaps in dress designing. She 
likes to sew.” 

Yes, the best reports are those 
which leave a door ajar into the 
future. 7) 








What Is Our Investment in Education? 


Education and the National Economy 
NEWTON EDWARDS 


In The Phi Delta Kappan 


PD 
C pucation is always related 
to national economy. The measure 
of financial support which is afford- 
ed the educational enterprise is 
profoundly affected by the level of 
economic well-being. In appraising 
the educational effort of a nation 
one needs to know both the total 
income and the production potential 
of the economy. Total educational 
expenditures mean little as a meas- 
ure of a nation’s effort; they have 
to be viewed against the total in- 
come to be expended. 

The support of education is only 
one aspect of total fiscal policy. The 
claims of education against the na- 
tional income are great but they are 
not without limits; they have to be 
weighed against all the other claims 
for government expenditures. 

Education also must be viewed as 
a capital investment, as a kind of 
capital good. As a capital invest- 
ment, it may indeed be more pro- 
ductive of marketable economic 
goods than capital invested in ma- 
chines and factories. In a technolog- 
ical, adaptive civilization such as 
ours, economic productivity cannot 
rise much higher than the level of 
popular education. But investment 
in education is a capital investment 
in a more significant sense. Schools 
and colleges are the transfer points 
of civilization from one generation 
to another; through them an ad- 
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vanced society in large measure suc- 
ceeds or fails in reproducing in 
the lives of each succeeding genera- 
tion the value premises, the ideals, 
knowledge, skills, and institutions 
that lie at the very base of its way 
of life. 

And finally, investment in educa- 
tion may be regarded as an invest- 
ment in consumer goods, A system 
of education adequately conceived 
meets individual needs whether in 
the area of occupational skills, 
health, recreation, social compe- 
tence, or aesthetics. Any considera- 
tion of education in our national 
economy must take all these rela- 
tionships into account. 


PART OF THE TOTAL ECONOMY 


As already indicated, it is neces- 
sary to view our capacity to support 
education against the strength of 
our total economy and all the de- 
mands governmental expenditures 
make against it. 

Our economy has_ exhibited 
phenomenal capacity for increased 
production. And apparently we are 
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in the initial stages of a technologi- 
cal revolution that promises a pro- 
duction potential far greater than 
anything we have known. The re- 
cent increase in output per worker 
has reflected itself in an increase 
in real per capita income—actually 
an increase of 63.7 percent between 
1930 and 1950. 

Significant is the fact that the 
greatest gains in income oc- 
curred in those regions which had 
long had the weakest economic 
structure in relation to total popula- 
tion and especially in relation to 
child population. Thus the rates of 
increase in constant (1939) dollars 
were as follows: New England, 37.3 
percent; the Middle East, 35 per- 
cent; Far West, 49.8 percent; the 
Central 71.4 


real 


states, percent; the 


Northwest, 92.3 percent ; Southwest, 


121.2 percent; and the Southeast, 
133.8 percent. Clearly regional dif- 
ferences in real income, long a 
weakness in our total economy, are 
being rapidly erased. 

It is obvious that as a people we 
Americans have more money to 
spend not only in absolute but also 
in real dollars. And if we were in 
a peace-time economy we could sup- 
port education and other social ser- 
vices without placing too heavy a 
burden on the taxpayer. As it is, we 
are faced with the necessity of main- 
taining a “readiness economy” and 
the prospect is that we shall be 
faced with it for a long time to 
come. 

In many respects a ‘readiness 
economy” puts us in a more difficult 
situation than would a war econ- 
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omy. In an all-out war, a nation can 
throw the major part of its re- 
sources into the war effort with the 
hope of victory in the course of at 
least a few years. Important public 
services can be materially curtailed 
temporarily, unfortunate as that may 
be. When, however, a 
faced with the prospect of war for 
a long period of time the problem 
of allocating the national income 
to its different 
tremely grave. 

We face a world situation in 
which adequate military defense has 
a prior claim on the national in- 
come. In order to meet this claim 
high taxes are inescapable. More 
than that, in order to keep the 
economy highly productive—that is, 
productive enough to yield the taxes 
for defense—and in order to main- 
tain morale and individual and so- 
cial competence, we shall have to 
spend still other tax funds for the 
adequate support of certain social 
services. Among these social ser- 
vices, education has a high, if not 
the highest priority. 


nation 1s 


uses becomes ex- 


A CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


In the long run—and we face a 
long-run situation—our best defense 
against communism is a well edu- 
cated citizenry. Trained intelligence, 
technical efficiency, and morale are 
the weapons we must employ to 
win the struggle for a free world. 
It is these that give strength to our 
economy, that provide the insights 
and understandings essential for 
wise choices between alternate pol- 
icy systems, that instill in us the 
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courage and the will to make what- 
ever sacrifices the defense of our 
ideals and institutions may demand. 

It is the task of education to train 
the personnel required to develop 
all of our resources in order to 
make the greatest possible progress. 
It is in this sense that investment in 
education is investment in a capital 
good. 

Education is a capital investment 
in still another sense. Our society 
is deeply concerned with the pro- 
duction of something more than ma- 
terial things and efficient services. 
It is concerned with the preserva- 
tion the value 
premises that lie at the base of our 
way of life. Such values give the in- 


and enrichment of 


dividual a map of life, a sense of 
direction, a standard by which he 


may judge men and institutions, a 
measure he can apply to those seek- 


ing, positions of leadership, to pro- 
posals of public policy, to the work- 
ings of the whole complex pattern 
of social arrangements and institu- 
tions, 

The schools and colleges we have 
established and maintained are the 
symbols of our faith that we can 
solve the problems of human living 
through trained intelligence. More 
than that, they are the concrete 
means by which we do it. Invest- 
ment in them is investment in the 
perpetuity of the way of life we 
deem good. 

We may now raise two questions: 
First, how has the support of Amer- 
ican education fared during the 
past 20 years? During this period 
the total income payments in stand- 
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ard (1939) dollars increased 101.1 
percent and per capita income pay- 
ments for the nation as a whole 
increased 63.7 percent, also in 
standard (1939) dollars. And sec- 
ond, does the drain on our national 
income by the current international 
situation warrant any decrease in 
expenditures for education? 


20% DECREASE 

The answer to the first question 
can be stated in statistical terms. In 
both 1929-30 and in 1939-40 we 
were spending 2.5 percent of the 
national income in support of our 
schools. By 1944-45 we were 
spending 1.5 percent. Following the 
war, the percentage of the total in- 
come spent for schools rose some- 
what and in 1950-51 we 
spending two dollars out of every 


were 


hundred for this purpose. Even so, 
the percentage of the national in- 
come spent for schools suffered a 
decrease of 20 percent 
1929-30 and 1950-51. 

The tendency to spend a smaller 
percentage of income for schools in 
1950-51 than in 1929-30 was gen- 
eral throughout the nation. Louis- 
iana had the distinction of being 
the only state spending a larger per- 
centage of its income in the latter 
year than in the former. Maine, 
Vermont, New York, and Florida 
held their own but all the other 
states lost ground. 

In this social crisis of our time, 
when the American people must 
stand guard in defense of their own 
freedom and that of other peoples 
as well, it is fortunate that we have 


between 
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an economy strong enough to meet 
the demands made on it. The in- 
crease in real national income has 
been such that we can provide the 
taxes needed for defense and for 
the adequate support of essential 
public services without lowering 
the standard of living. 

Because of the high birth rates in 
recent years the number of chil- 
dren to be educated has increased 
sharply. During the depression 
years we built up a backlog of 
needed school buildings. For these 
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the national income will have to be 
allotted to the support of education 
if it is to meet its responsibility. 
This the American people must 
understand. 

The American people also must 
understand that in the long run the 
surest way to render America vul- 
nerable, to sell it short, is to reduce 
the level of educational attainment. 
Everyone, to be sure, would like to 
have taxes reduced, but this is a 
time when we dare not temper a 
sense of responsibility for the pub- 


reasons alone a larger percentage of _ lic weal with selfinterest. e 


The Cost of Education 


@ A Texas businessman recently asked, “Why does educa- 


tion cost so much?” He was shocked when he was told that 


public education in Texas costs less per hour than the rate 
charged by the youngest baby sitter. It is a matter of simple 
arithmetic 

Figures for the 1951-52 school year, the latest available, 
show that the total public school cost for that year was 
$318.963,078 213,000. 
Dividing that figure into the total cost shows that $262 was 
paid during the year for each child. Dividing $262 by 180, 
the number of school days, gives a cost per day of $1.45. 
Dividing $1.45 by seven, the hours in a school day, gives 


Average daily attendance was 1, 


an individual per hour cost of 21 cents. 
Where can you hire a babysitter today for 21 cents an 
hour?—The Texas Outlook. 


@ Because fees have not kept pace with other economic 
trends, a bachelor's degree today is an outstanding bargain, 


... At John Hop- 


subsidized in good part by the professor. 


kins, for instance, student fees have gone up in the same 
proportion as salaries: 45 percent, or half the 90 percent 
rise in living costs in Baltimore.—Clarence D. Long of 
Johns Hopkins University. 








The “Why” Is as Important as the “How” 


Do Teachers Understand Arithmetic? 


Jacos S. ORLEANS and E>bwIn WANDT 


In The Elementary School Journal 


—4 RITHMETIC may be viewed 
as a series of short cuts which have 
been developed to facilitate compu- 
tation. Unfortunately there are many 
persons who know arithmetic only 
as a series of short cuts without 
knowing the basic concepts and the 
processes for which they are the 
short cuts. 

If arithmetic is to be taught so 
that children acquire real under- 
standing of arithmetic processes and 
concepts, it would seem obvious that 
the teachers of arithmetic must pos- 
sess the understandings that they 
are attempting to transmit to their 
students. In a recent study a syste- 
matic effort was made to ascertain 
the extent to which teachers and 
prospective teachers of arithmetic do 
understand the processes and con- 
cepts that are represented by the 
short cuts which they teach. 

Two tests—the free-answer type 
and the multiple-choice type—were 
developed and given to more than 
1000 subjects in widely separated 
geographical locations. They were 
given to teachers already in the 
field and to students preparing to 
teach. The tests covered items such 
as the understanding of steps in 
long division and long multiplica- 
tion, the meaning of dividing by a 
fraction, the concept of reducing 
and raising fractions to lower and 
higher terms, the meaning of a re- 
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mainder, the relation between sub- 
traction and division, the meaning 
of percent, and several other items 
representing a sampling of basic 
arithmetic processes and concepts. 
Here is one example used first in 
the free-answer type test—and later 
as a sample in the multiple-choice 
tests. 
234 
X56 
Why is the second partial product 1404 
(1170) moved over one place 1170 
to the left? , 13,104 


Little more than a third of the 
total group gave replies that might 
be regarded as showing clear under- 
standing, such as: 


Look at the example at the right 


You are multiplying by 10's. 

When you multiply by 5 tens (or by 
50), the product must be written in 
tens’ place. 

The multiplicand is 50 tens, not units, 
and there is an understood 0 after 1170. 

The product is really 11,700, the other 
0 is from multiplying by 50 of the 56. 


Clear indication of a lack of 
understanding was shown by 11 
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percent of the total group who 
either omitted this item or wrote “I 
don’t know.” For insight into the 
fuzziness of the “thinking” of many 
of the respondents one may refer 
to some answers which show less 
than an adequate understanding of 
the process: 

Since 5 is in the tens’ column, its 
product must start in the same column. 

The ‘‘multiplicand,” 5, is in the sec- 
ond decimal place. 

It belongs in the tens’ column because 
we are multiplying by 5. 

1170 is the product of 5 x 234 so it 
is under the 5 (it makes the adding 
simpler). 

You are multiplying by 5, this shows 
we are doing this. 

Because the multiplier is moved over 
one place to the left. 

Our arithmetic is based on the digit 10. 

Our system is based on 10 and we 
move the second one digit to the hun- 
dredths. 


Many of the replies seemed to be 
merely statements of the procedure 
without any explanation. Others 
were difficult to interpret at all. 
Taken together, at least 25 percent 
of the subjects furnished answers 
which showed a lack of understand- 
ing of why the second partial prod- 
uct is moved over one place, and 
another 49 percent either clearly did 
understand the procedure or fur- 
nished answers that might be ac- 
ceptable, depending on further ex- 
planation. The remaining 26 per- 
cent of the answers would hardly be 
acceptable explanations of the mul- 
tiplication procedure in question. 

It seems safe to infer from the re- 
sults of these tests that there are 
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apparently few processes, concepts, 
or relationships in arithmetic which 
are understood by a large percent of 
teachers. 


SHORT CUT LEARNED AS ROTE 


One explanation is that such lack 
of understanding has come about 
from having been taught a short cut 
for a process as though it were the 
process itself. The understanding of 
a short cut can hardly arise except 
from an understanding of the 
process for which it is the short cut. 
When a student learns only the 
short cut, he is obliged to learn it as 
rote. If later this student becomes a 
teacher, he still generally knows it 
as rote. 

While this study did not provide 
evidence on this point, the authors 
are of the opinion that the lack of 
understanding of arithmetic evi- 
denced by the teachers tested is 
more a function of the way arith- 
metic has been learned than of the 
inherent difficulty of the subject it- 
self. 

If the understanding of arith- 
metic possessed by teachers is to be 
increased, teacher-training institu- 
tions must make this one of their 
goals. The teacher-education institu- 
tions may have only an indirect in- 
fluence on the program of number 
work in the schools, but they can 


directly influence the prospective 


teacher's knowledge and under- 
standing of arithmetic and his prep- 
aration for his responsibilities in 
getting children to learn about num- 
bers. — . 








Methods of Identifying and Instructing 


The Talented in Mathematics and Science 


KENNETH E. BROWN and PHILIP G. JOHNSON 


In Education for the Talented in Mathematics and Science 


) 

“Who are the talented in mathe- 
matics and science? A pupil may 
have some special inherited ability 
without which he would find mathe- 
matical learnings difficult. On the 
other hand, the requirement for suc- 
cess in mathematics or science may 
be high general intelligence plus the 
proper learning environment. Or 
the science or mathematics potential 
may consist of a complex pattern of 
primary abilities. 

Teachers in most schools do not 
have the time or facilities to seek 
out illusive szgle abilities, if they 
exist. They can, however, identify 
the student with high general intel- 
ligence who seems apt and interest- 
ed in science and mathematics. 

Standardized tests are frequently 
used to help identify the rapid 
learners in mathematics and science. 
They are especially helpful in 
identifying the superior child who 
is recitation shy or who has a lan- 
guage handicap. Such tests also 
bring into proper perspective the 
pupil who appears talented by com- 
parison to retarded classmates. 

To be most effective as a guidance 
instrument, the tests should measure 
depth as well as breadth in under- 
standing and knowledge. Success in 
quantitative reasoning is the single 


factor most closely related to success | 


in training for science, engineering, 
and related careers. 
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Mere tests of knowledge, such as 
the ability to recall formulas or 
standard processes, do not reveal the 
potential scientist as well as tests 
that require reasoning in solving 
problems. Those who use achieve- 
ment tests in identifying the able 
student in science and mathematics 
should study carefully the available 
tests to avoid those that emphasize 
merely recognition or recall of time- 
honored information. 

Mechanical and abstract reason- 
ing tests are valuable. Spatial visual- 
ization tests also give assistance in 
identifying talent in science, engi- 
neering, and mathematics. Spatial 
visualization is necessary for success 
in descriptive geometry, surveying, 
and engineering drawing, which are 
required in most curriculums of col- 
leges of engineering. 

Verbal comprehension is a signifi- 
cant factor to test for. The student 
must be able to read to become a 
scientist. But interest tests are of 
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secondary importance in locating 
potential scientists. All who have 
the interest may not have the ability. 
Interest may be faked, and it is un- 
stable in adolescents. 

In all the tests given, power tests 
are preferable to speed tests. Ability 
to solve difficult problems seems to 
be a better predictor of scientific 
success than speed in solving simple 
ones. 


INFORMAL CRITERIONS 


Although the teacher’s opinion is 
of value in identifying the talented 
in mathematics and science, he 
needs to guard against being mis- 
taken or misled. Teachers can im- 
prove their judgment by observing 
many informal criterions that in- 
dicate special aptness in mathe- 
matics and science. Some of the 
characteristics of pupils that have 
been found to indicate potential in 
science and mathematics are: extra- 
ordinary memory, intellectual curios- 
ity, persistency, insight into abstrac- 
tions, the ability to translate data 
into generalizations, and the ability 
to apply knowledge to new situa- 
tions. 

This kind of judgment for in- 
formally identifying students with 
potential in science and mathematics 
should be used in conjunction with 
other information in the student's 
cumulative record. For example, in 
one school where special attempts 
are being made to identify superior 
students, the cumulative record fold- 
er of a student contains IQ scores, a 
profile chart, a detailed elementary- 
school record, anecdotal records of 


the student’s behavior in class and 
out of class, scores on tests in verbal 
comprehension, English, mathemat- 
ics, mechanical ability, space percep- 
tion, and interest. A folder of this 
kind used by a competent teacher 
will be very helpful in identifying 
and intelligently guiding students 
into appropriate professions and oc- 
cupations. 


TYPES OF INSTRUCTION 


There are several types of instruc- 
tion which the teacher, regardless 
of organizational provisions, may 
use to improve the educational de- 
velopment of the talented. The most 
common classroom procedure could 
be called the read-and-write method. 
The student reads some material in 
a book or magazine and then writes 
a report, or he studies some prob- 
lems in a book and writes the solu- 
tion. 

The read-and-write method can 
provide many worthwhile oppor- 
tunities for the talented to develop 
their potentials in science and math- 
ematics. To be of maximum bene- 
fit, however, the material to be read 
should be the result of cooperative 
planning by the student and teacher. 
The material should be within the 
ability of the student, but challeng- 
ing. It should contribute to the ob- 
jective of the general class activities. 
The superior student and the other 
members of the class should be 
aware of and see the importance of 
the material in relation to the class 
activity. The class and the student 
reporting should evaluate the con- 
tribution of the project to the class. 
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If the contribution is superior, 
recognition should be given, by 
showing approval, by exhibiting, or 
perhaps by publication in the school 
paper. 

Some educators believe that read- 
and-write methods involve only 
general encouragement to all stu- 
dents to do supplementary problems 
or answer questions and may have 
little value as instruction for the 
talented. The method does represent 
a relatively easy way of providing 
for the talented student and it cer- 
tainly does not have to be a vague 
and unplanned procedure. 

The project method also seems 
to be a very popular and useful 
method for providing additional 
educational opportunities for the su- 
perior child. 


USE OF PROJECTS 

A class project is usually a rather 
comprehensive activity which con- 
tributes to the general objective of 
the class. It may be one to show the 
use of aigebra in everyday affairs, 
or the effect of diet on the physical 
development of youth. It may in- 
volve gathering information from 
books, magazines, and specialists. 
Experiments may need to be per- 
formed. Models or murals may be 
constructed to illustrate the ideas in- 
volved. 

Teachers have found that class- 
room projects properly planned and 
carried out are helpful and chal- 
lenging to the superior child in ex- 
tending applications of his basic 
knowledge. 

While class projects should be a 


contribution of the entire class and 
not the work of an ambitious minor- 
ity, there also are individual or 
small-group projects, to which the 
whole class does not contribute. 
Such projects, however, should be 
directly related to the class purposes. 
For example, the concern of the 
class may be in an understanding 
of the basic elementary ideas of 
probability. One of the superior 
students may,: during a teacher-pu- 
pil planning conference, decide to 
make a probability board. From this 
experience he may extend and more 
firmly fix the ideas of probability 
(the general class topic) in his own 
mind and his explanation of the 
project to the class may motivate 
and encourage other students. 

In providing for extra activities 
for the rapid learner in science and 
mathematics, many teachers have 
found such individual or small- 
group projects exceedingly valuable. 
The following projects illustrate the 
variety and range of difficulty of 
projects that are being successfully 
used by classroom teachers: (1) 
construction of models; (2) con- 
struction of laboratory apparatus ; 
(3) demonstration of an experi- 
ment; (4) collection of statistical 
data from school or community and 
interpreting it to the class; (5) con- 
struction of teaching aids, such as a 
stylus for construction of second- 
degree curves; (6) mural showing 
the development of measurement; 
(7) script for mathematics or sci- 
ence assembly; (8) the importance 
of a specific idea in mathematics ex- 
pressed in a poem. 
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Occasionally teachers have per- 
mitted a superior student to partici- 
pate in the conduct of the class. 
Some teachers have given superior 
students experience in planning, 
with the teacher, class activities and 
ways of evaluating class progress. 
This procedure seems to stimulate 
the better students. It provides a 
better perspective of the course, as 
well as familiarizes the student with 
the problems of teaching. 


ASSISTING THE INSTRUCTOR 

Experience as an assistant in the 
mathematics or science laboratory 
has been helpful in permitting the 
superior student to gain experiences 
beyond those of the classroom. One 
teacher in New York City, who has 
been unusually successful in help- 
ing superior students, tells that the 
laboratory is kept open by assistants 
each hour of the day for students 
who are working on approved in- 
dividual projects. This provides an 
excellent opportunity for both the 
assistant and superior students to 
develop under their own initiative. 
Similar procedures are reported in 
Denver and Minneapolis. 

A frequently used method of in- 
creasing the educational experience 
of the superior child is to permit 
him to assist other students in the 


classroom. Moderately used, it is a 
desirable experience for the superior 
student. However, if the coaching is 
confined to one area of knowledge 
and to that with which the superior 
student is quite familiar, the point 
of diminishing returns is soon 
reached. 

In the classroom or individual 
projects just described, the provision 
for superior students to coach other 
students is often used. Teachers in- 
dicate, however, that the more desir- 
able single method is group work 
within a class. The entire class 
works toward a common goal, but 
small groups within the class will 
explore more deeply into certain 
phases of the common topic. This 
challenges the talented student to 
read and explore, and the results 
of his findings can contribute to the 
learning experiences of the class. 

Teachers have indicated that in a 
democracy we expect the specialist 
not only to dig deeply into his area 
of special interest, but also to con- 
tribute his knowledge to the welfare 
of society. The procedure of en- 
couraging the superior students to 
work individually or in groups on 
special projects and contribute this 
enrichment material to the class cer- 
tainly is education in desirable life- 
like situations. . 


“W en it comes to discovering potential scientific talent 

among high-school students, a sound mathematical course 
may well be more effective than any aptitude tests that the 
ingenuity of man can devise.—Stewart S. Cairns, University 
of Illinois, in Scientific Monthly. 








Why Keep the Boys and Girls Apart? 


The Coeducational Program of Physical 


Education Activities 
Louis E. MEANS 


In Physical Fitness Through Physical Education for California 
Secondary-School Boys 


i COEDUCATIONAL activi- 
ties program is rightfully given 
emphasis in every modern second- 
ary-school curriculum. Association 
between the sexes is essential to nor- 
mal social life. As the school pre- 
pares young people for academic 
pursuits and vocational efficiency, so 
it should prepare them for social 
life. As men and women they will 
meet it business, in religious 
groups, at social functions, and in 
the professions. They will build 
homes together and work and play 
together. As adults they are ex- 
pected to get along with one another 
without difficulty or embarrassment. 

The guardians of youth some- 
times forget that the ability to get 
along with others, especially those 
of the opposite sex, does not natur- 
ally emerge with maturity. An abil- 
ity to adjust easily and gracefully 
to social situations entails the learn- 
ing of certain accepted social cus- 
toms and procedures. These must be 
practiced frequently in order that 
they may become a part of the per- 
sonality of the individual. 

Two isolated and radically differ- 
ent programs of physical education, 
one for boys and the other for girls, 
is unrealistic. The program that is 
realistic contributes to the education 
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of the student for a life which will 
be full of adjustments to the oppo- 
site sex. While it is agreed that 
there are essential differences be- 
tween the physical needs and de- 
velopment of the sexes, there are 
not sufficient differences to warrant 
complete separation of the pro- 
grams. 

Necessary to the organization and 
administration of a successful co- 
educational program is a clear 
understanding and working ar- 
rangement between the boys’ and 
girls’ physical education depart- 
ments. Together the directors and 
their staffs must study the use of 
facilities, student interests, and 
scheduling, cooperating in working 
out a program that will give proper 
balance and weight to physical and 
social recreation in the total school 
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curriculum. The school administra- 
tion must be involved in the plan- 
ning, and teachers must be able to 
rely on unqualified support from 
administrators. This support will be 
more easily obtained when it is ap- 
parent that the two departments 
have a common approach to this 
educational problem. 


METHODS OF ORGANIZATION 

There are many ways by which 
the coeducational program can be 
organized within the physical edu- 
cation curriculum. In some schools 
several methods may prove satisfac- 
tory, and the use of more than one 
plan may give added weight and in- 
terest to the prograrn. 

In a school that provides elective 
courses for seniors or for juniors 
and seniors, a class in coeducational 
activities can be one of the electives. 
Such a class meets daily and utilizes 
a variety of activities throughout the 
school term. The class meets for all 
activities, including roll call, and in 
all kinds of weather, adapting the 
activity to the weather when neces- 
sary. 

A large class can be organized 
to use more than one activity at a 
time on a rotation basis. For in- 
starce, table tennis and badminton 
can oe taught together, with dif- 
ferent groups participating in prac- 
tice play or in tournaments. Other 
activities are swimming, 
golf, 


aerial darts, deck tennis, handball, 


suitable 
archery, bowling, croquet, 
tennis, paddle tennis, horseshoes, 
volleyball, softball, and square, folk, 


and social dancing. If facilities for 


swimming and bowling are not 
available at the school, field trips 
can be arranged to a nearby pool or 
bowling alley. 

Instructional abilities of the 
teachers will vary with each activity. 
In some cases, the man will assume 
the leading role, in others the wom- 
an will take the lead. In a dancing 
class, for instance, the woman might 
take the more active instructional 
role, with the man handling the 
records and record player, acting as 
a partner, and maintaining the good 
behavior of students. The students 
must be shown that both teachers 
are in charge. The tendency for men 
to take less responsibility than 
women for corecreational classes 
should be overcome. 

Evaluation of coeducational 
classes must have a social function. 
Progress cannot be accurately meas- 
ured, but proper weight can be 
given improvement in social charac- 
teristics. The development of ability 
to participate in numerous activities 
with just enough skill for enjoy- 
ment is more important than the 
development of great skill in a few 
activities. 

Some schools will use the “one- 
day-a-week” plan, when students 
come together for coeducational 
play once each week instead of 
going to their separate boys’ and 
girls’ physical education 
Mixed games and activities are used 
on this “coed day.”’ Suitable activi- 
tics are swimming, volleyball, soft- 
Eac h 
pursued long 
enough to produce a feeling of ac- 


classes. 


ball, archery, and dancing. 


activity should be 
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complishment but not long enough 
for students to lose interest. Some 
of the activities will require no class 
instruction if fundamental instruc- 
tion has been given previously. 

In this kind of class, roll call is 
taken separately, and each teacher 
is responsible for his own class. 
Boys and girls are represented on 
both competing teams rather than a 
team of one sex competing against 
a team of the other sex. Occasion- 
ally, competition between a team of 
boys and one of girls can be ar- 
ranged, but after its sampling the 
students will probably find that 
mixed teams give greater enjoyment. 

Coeducational activity at the end 
of an instructional block in a specific 
activity offers a real recreational ex- 
perience. As the final week of a 
volleyball unit—to give but one of 
many possibilities—boys and girls 
can join classes for several days for 
corecreational volleyball. A plan of 
this type can be set up for any grade 
level and for a variety of activities. 

Any or all of these plans for in- 
corporating coeducational activities 
in physical education classes may be 
adopted. But after-school and eve- 
ning events also should be arranged 
when the boys and girls can play 
and dance together in a recreational 
atmosphere under the supervision 
of the school. Such occasions can be 
sponsored and advised jointly by 
the two physical education depart- 
ments, or the leadership can come 
from the students themselves. It can 
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develop from plans set up by any 
school groups or clubs such as the 
girls’ athletic association, boys’ ath- 
letic clubs, or special-interest 
groups. Such a program can offer a 
wide variety of recreational activi- 
ties Or sponsor a single activity at 
each event. Using the gymnasium 
for evenings of games and fun 
will prove to be worthwhile. 

Some ingenuity may have to be 
exercised to provide a variety of 
games for an evening. Hallways may 
be marked for shuffleboard courts, 
dart games can be improvised in 
many places, and quiet areas may be 
set aside for table games. After a 
period of varied activity, the cli- 
max of the evening might well be 
some folk or square dancing. Per- 
haps the coeducational class will 
want to provide the leadership for 
some of these evening or after- 
school events, thus carrying over 
from the regular physical education 
class what they have learned about 
corecreation. 

The measure of success of any 
coeducational program within the 
physical education classes might 
well be the extent of participation 
that can be stimulated in out-of- 
school corecreation. Intramural com- 
petition, extramural events such as 
sports days and playdays, and all 
kinds of after-school and evening 
games and parties should be a nor- 
mal outgrowth of a successful phys- 
ical education program in the 
school. ° 


ye every Australian boy and girl above the age 
of 12 can swim due to the country’s swimming classes. 





W hat Is the Imperative Fourth “R”? 


Community Resources for Intergroup 
Education 


EDWARD G. OLSEN 


In Educational Outlook 


Ws all recognize that the 


Damoclean menace of our age is 
really social, not technological; that 
human freedom and security are 
threatened-not by the forces of na- 
ture, but by man’s collective failure 
to establish human relations on a 
stable and thus an enduring basis 
of mutual respect, basic justice, and 
democratic cooperation. 

Here is the great challenge to 
democratic education 
Somehow we 


in our time! 
must inflame this 
generation with the burning convic- 
tion that human our 
great frontier; that human relations 
must become the imperative fourth 
“R” in the school program at every 
level and in every field of teaching. 
The imperative necessity of our time 
is for the conquest of prejudice, 
bigotry, discrimination, and segrega- 
tion through sound education. 

But ow, we ask? What is sound 
education for 


relations is 


human relations? 
Surely it has become apparent that 
something more than exhortation 
and information is required if most 
people’s behavior toward folks of 
other racial, nationality, religious, 
and community-status background 
is to be improved. That “something 
more’ 1s 


) 


guided personal experi- 

ence. 
It is 

data there can be no straight think- 


truce that without accurat¢ 
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ing, no reliable insights. And with- 
out socially valid ideals toward 
which to strive, human progress can 
be accidental at best. Yet informa- 
tion has to be gotten “under the 
skin” or it remains sterile learning. 
Ideals must somehow be “built 
into” individual character if they 
are to be more than verbalized state- 
ments of belief. 

Motive, attitude, habit are all 
constituent elements of moral be- 
havior and in the field of intergroup 
relations must be developed through 
guided and selfexamined personal 
experience. As Kilpatrick has well 
said, “We learn what we live, we 
learn each item we live as we accept 
it, and we learn it in the degree we 
accept it.” We learn what we live— 
what we personally experience, 
vicariously and at first-hand. And, 
as Gordon Allport has shown, re- 
search indicates that in planning for 
intergroup education “it seems prob- 
able that the greatest value comes 
from programs that incite deep first- 
hand experienee.”’ 
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How, then, can we go about pro- 
viding effective educative experi- 
ences? Let us take for granted the 
usefulness in intergroup education 
of books, films, and other traditional 
teaching materials as means of pro- 
viding perspective, arousing interest, 
and deepening understanding. Let 
us here consider some of the pos- 
sibilities of better intergroup educa- 
tion through the means of school- 
community contacts. 

Resource people.—Almost every 
community has within it numerous 
people of rich and varied back- 
grounds who can open doors to 
vivid intergroup learning experi- 
ences. The rabbi, the priest, the 
clergyman . . . the Negro scientist, 
artist, educator the Nisei, 
Hindu, or Chinese scholar, me- 
chanic, entertainer . . . the American 
Indian, musician or salesman .. . 
the mother whose childhood was 
spent in Italy, or in Poland, Ireland, 
Egypt . . . the recently arrived im- 
migrant, the student from abroad— 
all and many more are among the 
community's human relations re- 
sources. And as such, they may eas- 
ily be utilized in the intergroup edu- 
cation program, either through ap- 
pearances before the class or group 
as speaker or demonstrator, or by 
being interviewed elsewhere. 

Community folk festivals may 
stimulate among children a genuine 
appreciation of the art, dances, 
music, and historic traditions of 
hitherto “foreign” cultures repre- 
sented in the community. A quiet 
frank talk by a friendly yet digni- 
fied Negro on “What It’s Like to 
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Have a Black Skin in White Amer- 
ica” can provide a properly disturb- 
ing emotional experience for white 
adolescents. 

Such friendly, direct-contact ex- 
periences can do much to make an 
intergroup education program really 
meaningful, even gripping, to 
people of all ages. 

Field trips—Group study-visits 
to religious, racial, national, and 
socio-economic centers in the com- 
munity can do much to arouse inter- 
cultural interest, deepen understand- 
ing, and facilitate opportunity for 
personal experiences which are real, 
concrete, perhaps even dramatic. 

In Chicago, for example, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews has organized a Brotherhood 
Tour service. Not sight-seeing, not 
slumming, not commercial, these 
tours are friendly travel studies 
which introduce interested people 
to folks of other races, religions, 
nationality traditions, and commu- 
nity status. Such tours can bridge 
chasms of prejudice, widen personal 
understanding, deepen sensitivity to 
values, and thus make for world 
brotherhood. 

Surveys.—The survey is a third 
kind of school-community contact 
which brings excellent results in 
terms of realistic intergroup educa- 
tion. Through the survey technique 
students may systematically discover 
much community data that is essen- 
tial to either comprehension or im- 
provement of local human relation- 
ships. 

A comprehensive survey of civil 
rights, for example, will in most 
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communities disclose covert if not 
open racial and religious discrimina- 
tions in such life-important areas as 
housing, employment, recreation, 
education, and medical care. 

Service projects——When the 
group engaged in any community 
service project includes people of 
different religions, races, ethnic, and 
economic backgrounds, it provides 
one of the best first-hand experi- 
ences in human relations. Members 
of such groups typically find their 
own intergroup prejudices diminish- 
ing as they proceed with their 
chosen projects. Let's take one actual 
illustration. 

In a sixth-grade suburban social- 
studies class, the current events 
period was under way. That class of 
28 boys and girls included Orien- 
tals, Negroes, and whites; Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants, Bud- 
dhists; children of Scandinavian, 


Italian, Polish, German, English, 


and 


Filipino, Chinese, and Japanese ex- 
Between 
prejudice was strong, tensions and 


traction. some of them 
conflicts frequent. On this occasion 
a boy read a brief newspaper story, 
reporting that the children in a 
neighboring hospital lacked _ toys 
to keep them amused. Instantly 
aroused and sympathetic, all the 
children united in service! To make 
the story short, this class led a 
school-wide project which, in six 
wecks, collected, repaired, painted, 
and gave to the children’s hospital 
some 15,000 toys. That very process 
of cooperative endeavor on the basis 
of equal status did much to reduce 


previous prejudices. 


Social living.—The best way to 
know each other is to live together. 
Yet like taking 
ficld trips, making surveys, and even 
engaging in service projects—may 
backfire, may produce negative atti- 
tudes unless the twin essentials of 
equal status and common interests 
(with all that is thus implied) are 
carefully observed. But if they are 
so observed in a social living situa- 
as in a youth conference, a 
camp, or an extended field tour 


living together 


tion 


then we have the very best of all 
devices for developing intergroup 
understanding first-hand. 
Illustrative of this approach are 
the intergroup youth conferences 
annually sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
in several cities. These conferences 
bring together students of many 
races, creeds, national origins, and 
income levels in mutual-interest dis- 
cussions and other creative pursuits. 
Here a genuine appreciation of a 
fellow student's ability replaces in- 
visible walls of race and creed. 
These are good examples of ef- 
fective first-hand community experi- 
ences. As in all teaching the first 
principle of good teaching in this 
field is to begin where the child is 
and help him to move on from 
there. The same principle applies 
with respect to parents, teachers and 
administrators, and community 
opinion generally. The important 
thing is to begin wherever we are 
and then seek through every feas- 
ible approach to move upward and 
ahead in the total intergroup educa- 
tion program. ea 








Changes in Ten Years 


Sources of Digest Articles 


WiILLiaM D. WILKINS 


tow does one keep reasonably 
informed in the field of education? 
With over 750 educational periodi- 
cals being published today, the 
problem is a baffling one. 

One way is to read the best jour- 
nals pertinent to one’s field of in- 
terest. That is a must. Another is 
to read some of the general jour- 
nals. A third is to use THE Epuca- 
TION Dicest and specialized re- 
views of source material like the 
Journal of Educational Research and 
the Review of Educational Research. 

This article concerns the sources 
used by THE EpuCATION DIGEST 
over two five-year periods. Such in- 
formation might give busy educators 
an idea of how this periodical may 
be of use to them. 

All of the condensations publish- 
ed in THE EDUCATION DiceEst from 
January, 1948, through December, 
1952, were tabulated. The list of 
periodicals thus derived was then 
compared with similar data from 
the period 1935-39. Of the first 30 
magazines in the number of digests 
published in the five-year period 
1935-1939, 20 appear again in the 
first 30 in the period 1948-1952. 

School and Society has top spot in 
both periods. Nation's Schools, 4th 
in the first period, now shares top 
billing with School and Society. 
Clearing House, formerly number 2, 
now is number 4. School Review, 
formerly 2, now is number 8. School 
Executive moved up from number 
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14 to number 3. The Journal of the 
National Education Association, not 





‘in the first 30 in the original list, is 


number 6 in the recent period. Phi 
Delta Kappan, not in the original 
list is number 13. Elementary Eng- 
lish appears in the first 30 as num- 
ber 15. 

From the first 30 periodicals on 
the recent list there were 449 con- 
densations printed, for an average 
of 15.0 articles from each magazine. 
From the second 30 periodicals 
there were 140 condensations print- 
ed, an average of 4.7. 

Scrutiny of the lists indicates that 
the major levels of school life, ele- 
mentary, high, university, and adult 
education are represented in the 
digests, as well as the special in- 
terests of school-board members, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, classroom 
teachers, school specialists, and 
professors of education. The jour- 
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nals of state and national organiza- 
tions are also represented. ° 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES CONDENSED 
IN THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
Magazines 1948-52 1935-39 

Rank Number Rank 

Order Digests Order 


School and Society 1 31 1 
Nation's Schools 1 41 4 
School Executive 3 29 14 
Clearing House 4 26 3 
Educational Leadership 

(Formerly Education- 

al Method and Cur- 

riculum Journal) 5 
English Journal 6 
Journal of the National 

Education Association 6 
School Review 8 
Elementary School 

Journal 8 
Bulletin of the National 

Association of Sec- 

ondary-School Princi- 

pals 10 15 
Progressive Education 10 15 
University of Michigan 
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Magazines 


1948-52 1935-39 


Rank Number Rank 
Order 


Order Digests 

School Life 13 14 8 
Phi Delta Kappan 13 14 _— 
California Journal of 

Secondary Education 15 13 
Teachers College 

Record 15 13 
Elementary English 15 13 
Ohio Schools 18 12 
Social Education 19 11 
Childhood Education 19 11 
Personnel and Guidance 

Journal (Formerly 

Occupations ) 2 
Educational Forum 21 
New York State 

Education 
Education 2° 
High School Journal 24 
National Parent 

Teacher 24 
Educational and Psycho- 

logical Measure- 

ment 24 
Journal of Higher 

Education 
Mathematics Teacher 
New Jersey Educa- 


> 


Education Bulletin 10 15 tional Review 


Jue EDUCATION DicEsT is pleased to announce the fol- 
lowing appointments to its editorial advisory board: 

John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, Clayton, Mis- 
souri; Waurine Walker, assistant director of the division of 
professional standards, Texas Education Agency, Austin; 
W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent of schools, Mil- 
waukce, Wisconsin; and Lawrence G. Derthick, superinten- 
dent of schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The retiring members of the advisory board are Kenneth 
E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Paul A. Rehmus, superintendent of schools, Portland, 
Oregon; Ruth Strang, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Benjamin C. Willis, former 
superintendent of schools, Buffalo, N.Y., now superinten- 
dent of schools, Chicago, Ill.; and the late Lee M. Thurston, 
U. S. commissioner of education. 
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Trouble Strikes Again.—Just as 
the U. S. Office of Education was 
righting itself from its budget, per- 
sonnel, and Congressional difficul- 
ties, trouble struck again. U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Lee M. 
Thurston suffered a heart attack and 
died a few days later on Sept. 4. 

With his untimely death the 
vigorous leadership the Office of 
Education has been seeking has once 
more slipped away—at least for 
many months to come. 

During the two months Dr. 
Thurston was in office, he was 
studying the backgrounds of his 
new job, but had postponed initiat- 
ing new projects or policies. 

Rall I. Grigsby is acting as chief 
of the Office until further notice by 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Hobby. 


Grants-in-Aid to be Cut?— 
America’s historic grants-in-aid pro- 
grams are under examination and 
in line for possible curtailment. 

A commission headed by Clarence 
E. Manion, former dean of Notre 
Dame University law school, is 
gathering facts to see whether 
there is ‘justification for federal aid 
in the various fields in which fed- 
eral aid is extended.” 

Most grants-in-aid programs are 
concentrated under the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
It distributes federal funds to land- 
grant colleges, for vocational educa- 
tion, for war-affected school dis- 


in Washington — 
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tricts, and for child and maternal 
welfare. The U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment aids apprenticeship and local 
employment offices. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supports school 
lunches. 

Concerning these and other pro- 
grams, the Manion Commission 
asks: Can the federal government 
pull out? If so, how soon? If not, 
can the government restrict its help 
only to the most needy states and 
most needy communities? 

The Council of State Govern- 
ments is ready to give the Manion 
Commission one flat reply affecting 
vocational education. Yes, the 
Council believes, the federal govern- 
ment should no longer help states 
pay for their vocational-education 
programs and should pull out not 
later than June 30, 1955. The Coun- 
cil argues that the states are carry- 
ing 80 percent of the load anyway 
and can easily carry the rest. 

“If the grants are discontinued,” 
the Council states, ‘‘the U. S. Office 
of Education can continue to pro- 
vide research, advisory, and consul- 
tative services in this field, just as 
such services are provided in other 
fields of education.” 

The Manion Commission will 
weigh these and other opinions, 
make its recommendations, and sub- 
mit a report to Congress before 
March 1, 1954. 


Budget Problems.—The U. S. 
Office of Education is preparing its 
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1954 budget under strict orders to 
ask only for the minimum number 
of dollars. 

The orders were given to all fed- 
eral agencies by the director of the 
Budget Bureau, Joseph Dodge. 

“Every possible reduction will 
have to be made; no saving can be 
considered too small. . . .,”’ Director 
Dodge ordered. 

Suppose laws—such as_ the 
George-Barden act or Public Laws 
815 and 874 (aiding war-affected 
areas )—authorize the spending? 

“Let no law stand in the way of 
budget cuts. . . . If necessary, recom- 
mend repeal of statutes that hinder 
economies,” Mr. Dodge urged. 


“And don’t count on cutting now 
with the idea of coming back later 
for supplemental appropriations.” 


Such action will not do any good, 
Mr. Dodge intimated. 

The object is to cut federal out- 
lays for education “progressively” 
during 1954, so that by 1955 opera- 
tions can be carried “‘on the lowest 
possible levels.” 


Less Interest in UN Day.— 
Schools are not asking for much 
UN Day material this year. 

“Requests for information on 
how to observe United Nations Day 
are a trickle compared to what they 
have been,” a State Department offi- 
cial said. 

The chairman of the 
October 24 observance, Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., speculates that schools 
are probably affected by the general 
questioning of the UN machinery 
going on today. In some communi- 


national 
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ties, the UN and its affiliate, 
Unesco, have been sharply attack- 
ed. The NEA has recently given up 
its participation in the Unesco gift 
coupon plan. 

President Eisenhower's faith, 
however, is apparently unshaken. In 
his proclamation he urged Ameri- 
cans to observe UN Day by sending 
messages to friends, relatives, and 
associates in other member countries 
of the UN. This was proposed as a 
new method for ,xpressing friend- 
ship of Americans for other 
peoples. 


The Post Office and Educa- 
tion.—Is the postman a helper to 
education? 

This question emerges out of a 
larger issue which the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Post Office has asked 
schoolmen in Washington to study. 

The larger issue is whether the 
educational uses of the mails justify 
a decision that a portion of the cost 
of operating the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be regarded as a ser- 
vice for the people. 

Directing the study is Dr. Francis 
Chase, University of Chicago, but 
most of the staff work is being car- 
ried on in the Federal Relations Di- 
vision of the NEA. 

The study will be concerned with 
postal rates for books and magazines 
only in an incidental way. “This is 
in a sense a philosophical study,” 
one staff member said. “If the Post 
Office performs an educational ser- 
vice to the nation then we ought to 
recognize that and separate it from 
the business operations. And the 
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educational phase of the mails 
should not be expected to show a 
profit—probably.” 

The last word is a reflection of 
the many questions inherent in the 
study. 

A Latin American educator visit- 
ing the United States more than a 
decade ago said, “Your RFD box is 
your greatest educational instru- 
ment.” The study-committee en- 
gaged in the question of the Post 
Office's role in education may come 
to the same conclusion. Will Con- 
gress accept it? 


Controversy Ahead.—Two con- 
troversial pieces of business will be 
before the next session of Congress 
when it comes back in January. 

1. Universal military training. 
President Eisenhower lifted this 
question from near-oblivion by re- 
constituting the National Security 
Training Commission and directing 
it to report on a new UMT plan 
by December 1. New chairman of 
the Commission is Julius Ochs Ad- 
ler, a newspaper official. Two newly 
appointed members include Karl T. 
Compton, Massachusetts educator; 
and Warren Atherton, a former 
national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

2. Social security for govern- 
ment employes. This raises the 
question whether teachers should be 
included in the federal old age and 
survivors insurance plan. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Hobby believe 
teachers should have the right to 
this protection if they wish it. 


Tax Relief for Teachers.—A law- 
yer attending a special institute at a 
university was given permission to 
deduct his expenses from his in- 
come tax. A public-school librarian 
who attended courses required for 
her job was granted similar rights. 

These two cases are encouraging 
officials in Washington to hope that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue may 
soon liberalize its rules and permit 
deduction from income tax of all 
such professional educational ex- 
penscs. 

If the Bureau does not act, then 
there is Congress. The Ways and 
Means Committee has before it two 
bills dealing with the question. One 
bill (H. R. 3469) would permit the 
deduction of expenses involved in 
attending professional courses only 
if such attendance is on a full-time 
basis. 

On this point, the NEA says: 
“This qualification would preclude 
the many individuals who . . . must 
attend classes on part-time. It does 
not seem equitable to grant tax re- 
lief to those who can afford full- 
time attendance and deny it to those 
who must prolong their attendance 
by part-time classes. No such in- 
equality exists in (the other bill) 
H. R. 4393.” 

When the bills come up for con- 
sideration in committee, the NEA 
will tell Congressmen that it would 
be to the government's benefit to 
encourage attendance at educational 
refresher courses by tax relief. 
When teachers upgrade themselves 
they earn more and pay more 
taxes. « 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Middletown, Ohio: Earle R. Seidner, 
former director of secondary education at 
Lorain, Ohio, succeeds Wade E. Miller, 
superintendent for the last 36 years. 

Easton, Pa,: Edward Tracy, principal of 
Easton High School, has been named 
successor to James C. Bay, retired 

Newark, N.J.: Edward F. Kennelly, 
formerly assistant superintendent, is now 
superintendent. 

Meridian, Miss.: L. O. Todd has suc- 
ceeded H. M. Ivy, retired, as superinten- 
dent. He formerly was president of East 
Central Junior College, Decatur. 

Monroe, Mich.: Fred Strong, formerly 
superintendent at Melvindale, Mich., has 
succeeded George T. Cantrick, who has 
retired after 39 years of service. 

Hot Springs, Ark.: Imon Bruce is now 
superintendent. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.: 
Burton W. Gorman, formerly principal, 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, is now professor of educa- 
tion and head of the department, suc- 
ceeding Earl C. Bowman, retired 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles: Irving Melbo, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of education, is now dean 
of the schoo] of education. Emery Stoops, 
formerly administrative assistant to the 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles 
County, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education in the school of edu- 
cation. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: B. L. 
Dodds, director of the division of edu- 
cation and applied psychology, Purdue 
University, has been named dean of the 
college of education 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
Francis Day Curtis has retired as profes- 
sor emeritus of education 

Boston University, Mass.: W. Linwood 
Chase is now dean of the school of edu- 
cation, succeeding J. Wendell Yeo, now 


vice-president of academic affairs for the 
university. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.: 
Clarence B. Hillberry, acting president 
for the last year, has been named presi- 
dent. 

University of Dayton, Ohio: The Rev- 
erend Andrew A. Seebold, former presi- 
dent of the Cathedral Latin School, 
Cleveland, is now president, succeeding 
The Reverend George J. Renneker. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.: Lowell J. Reed, formerly vice- 
president, has been named president to 
succeed Detlev W. Bronk, who has re- 
signed to become president of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search 

Illinois College, Jacksonville: William 
K. Selden, formerly recorder for North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., is now 
president, succeeding H. Gary Hudson, 
retired, 

Beloit College, Wis.: Carey Croneis, 
president, will leave January, 1954, to 
become provost of Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Tex 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Herbert B. Bruner, professor of edu- 
cation at New York University, is on a 
year’s leave of absence to act as director 
of the new Dependents Education Or- 
ganization with U.S. Army Headquarters 
in Europe 

William W. Brickman, associate profes- 
sor of education at New York University, 
has been named editor of School and 
Soctety, succeeding |. L. Kandel, retired. 

William E. Lloyd, formerly director of 
school-community relations for Rich- 
mond, Va., public schools, has been 
named director of special services for the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators 


Howard E. Wilson, a member of the 
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executive staff of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace since 1945, 
will become secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission on November 1. He 
succeeds William G. Carr, now executive 
secretary of the NEA. Wilbur F. Murra 
has been acting secretary for the past 
year 

Ellis F. White, 
Teachers College, 


president of State 
Fitchburg, Mass., has 
been named director of the Education 
Division, American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, New York. 


RECENT DEATHs: 

Edgar Wallace Knight, Kenan Profes- 
sor of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, at the age of 67. 


American Education Week 

“Goop Schools Are Your Respon- 
sibility” will be the theme of Amer- 
ican Education Week, November 8— 
14. This special week, which has 
been held annually since 1921, is 
sponsored jointly by the NEA, 
American Legion, U. S. Office of 
Education, and National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers to inform 
the public of the accomplishments 
and needs of the public schools and 
to secure the cooperation and sup- 
port of the public in meeting these 
needs, 

Daily topics for the week have 
been assigned as follows: Sunday— 
“Moral and Spiritual Foundations” ; 
Monday—-"Learning the Fundamen- 
tals’; Tuesday—‘Building the Na- 
tional Strength’; Wednesday— 
“Preparing for Loyal Citizenship” ; 
Thursday—"The School Board in 
Action”; Friday—‘‘Your Child’s 
Teachers”; and Saturday—‘‘Parents 
and Teacher Teamwork.” 


EDUCATION 
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Suggestions for promoting local 
observances and publicity helps are 
available at nominal cost from the 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


New Value of Education Study 

A NATIONAL study, costing $60,000, 
of the quality of education provided 
by public schools in all parts of the 
United States is now under way by 
the Associated Public School Sys- 
tems, an affiliate of the Institute of 
Administrative Research of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

The study is to be conducted in 
200 cities and towns in 37 states. 
These communities represent 3,500 
schools and about 3,000,000 chil- 
dren. The project is said to be the 
first nationwide attempt to deter- 
mine the value of public education 
in local communities. The findings 
will later be used by each member 
community as a guide to bring 
about improvements and _ other 
changes in the quality of school 
programs. 

The standards to be used are: 
first, a “time scale,’ designed to 
show how rapidly schools apply new 
research findings in their instruc- 
tional programs; second, an inten- 
sive analysis of teaching practices in 
the classroom; and third, a list of 
community factors that usually affect 
the schools. 

The Associated Public Schools 
Systems, which is conducting the 
study, is a national school-improve- 
ment organization founded in 1948 
whose members stimulate the im- 
provement of education by pooling 
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and sharing good school practices. 
William M. Brish, superintendent 
of schools, Hagerstown, Md., is 
newly-elected president of the or- 
ganization. Harold R. Maurer, su- 
perintendent of schools, Kenosha, 
Wis., is vice-president; and J. W. 
Ramsey, superintendent of schools, 
Fort Smith, Ark., is treasurer. 


Driver Education Conference 
THE growth of driver education 
programs in high schools and col- 
leges throughout the country will be 
the major topic of discussion at the 
National Conference on Driver 
Education to be held at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, No- 
vember 15-18. 

The meeting is to be sponsored 
by the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers and the fol- 
lowing NEA groups: Adult Educa- 
tion Service; American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education; 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment; Department of Rural Edu- 
cation; National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals; National 
Council for the Social Studies; and 
National Commission on Safety 
Education. 

The purpose of the conference is 
to examine and revise the 1949 poli- 
cies and recommendations for high- 
school programs; to develop similar 
guides for driver education pro- 
grams for adults and out-of-school 
youth; and to consider the problems 


in teacher preparation as they relate 
to driver education. 


Marshall Scholarships 

TWELVE two- or three-year scholar- 
ships for U. S. students at British 
universities have been announced as 
a British “thank-you” for Mar- 
shall Plan Aid. They are to be 
known as Marshall Scholarships. 

An American advisory council to 
assist the British Ambassador in se- 
lecting the final applicants for the 
scholarships has been appointed as 
follows: 

Detlev W. Bronk, president Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences; Mar- 
garet Clapp, president of Wellesley 
College; Walter S. Gifford, former 
ambassador to Great Britain; Gor- 
don Gray, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Paul Hoff- 
man, former president of the Ford 
Foundation; and Clarence B. Ran- 
dall, trustee of the University of 
Chicago and president of Inland 
Steel Co. 


New Owner for Old Magazine 

THE oldest educational journal in 
the country, The Journal of Educa- 
tion, has been purchased by Boston 
University and from now on will be 
published monthly by the Univer- 
sity’s school of education. There will 
be eight editions during the year 
starting with the October issue. 

In its 78th year, The Journal of 
Education has been published con- 
tinuously by the New England Pub- 
lishing Company since its origin in 
1875 under the auspices of the 
American Institution of Instruction 
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and the Teachers Associations of 
New England. 

Members of the editorial board 
under the new ownership will be 
Donald Durrell, Thomas Eames, 
Ralph J. Gary, John G. Read, Henry 
W. Syer, John A. Wallace, and 
James Wylie. 


Lucky Teachers 

A TOTAL of 290 high-school teach- 
ers in the United States, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, District of Columbia, 
Guam, Hawaii, and the Virgin Is- 
lands have been granted fellowships 
by the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
the Advancement of Education for 
the school year 1953-54. 

The grants, totaling approximate- 
ly $1.5 million, are designed to en- 
able the recipients to forego all 
regular teaching duties for a year 
and to pursue selfdesigned pro- 
grams to deepen their liberal educa- 
tion, improve their teaching ability, 
and increase their effectiveness as 
members of their school systems. 

Lester Nelson, principal of Scars- 
dale, N. Y., High School, was chair- 
man of the National Committee on 
High-School Teacher Fellowships 
which made the final recommenda- 
tions for the awards. 

New York had 29 teachers win- 
ning the grants; California had 24; 
Pennsylvania, 20; Illinois, 16; 
Michigan, 12; and Texas, 12. 


Learning Through Stamps 

AN APPROACH to learning through 
postage stamps of the world is now 
being offered by Stamp Adventures, 
a new organization which offers 
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monthly collections of stamps that 
are correlated to social studies 
courses for grades four to eight. 

Through this program pupils will 
receive each month a collection of 
stamps from the countries they are 
studying at the time. The stamps 
have been chosen to illustrate inter- 
esting and educational phases about 
the area being studicd—its natural 
resources, Customs, famous men and 
women, etc. Descriptive materials 
are enclosed with each selection. 

Information about the program 
can be obtained from Herbert 
Leeds, Stamp Adventures, 8 Balfour 
St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 


Geographic School Bulletins 

THE National Geographic Society 
has announced that the Geographic 
School Bulletins, weekly educational 
aids, will resume publication Octo- 
ber 5 for the 1953-54 school year. 

The Bulletins went to some 
27,000 teachers and pupils last year. 
The issues, 30 in all, contained 146 
specially prepared geographic arti- 
cles, illustrated with more than 200 
National Geographic photographs 
and maps. 

The Society announces that with 
increased printing costs it has been 
necessary to increase the subscrip- 
tion fee to 75c for the 30 issues. 
Bulletins may be obtained by writ- 
ing the School Service Division, 
National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


New Rates for Films 
Drastic reductions in postage rates 
on educational films and other vis- 
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ual aids are now in effect as a result 
of the Carlson-St. George Act pass- 
ed by Congress this summer and 
signed by President Eisenhower. 

The new rate brings the charges 
in line with book rates. In general 
this is a reduction of approximately 
one-third of that formerly charged 
for this type of service. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Oct. 8-9, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 11-14, County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 11-15, Association of School 
Business Officials of the United 
States and Canada, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 19, Association of Urban 
Universities, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 18-24, United 
Week. 

Oct. 19-23, Education Section, 
National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-29, Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S.A., New York 


City. 


Nations 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Nov. 8-14, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 15-18, NEA Commission 
on Safety Education, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Nov. 26-28, National Council for 
the Social Studies, NEA, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Dec. 2-4, Resources for the Fu- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 11-13, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


TEACHERS! 
BORROW 
$50 to $600 
by Mail 


QUICK! EASY! PRIVATE! 


If you need money—any amount 
from $50 to $600—cut out and mail 
this ad for complete details of con- 
fidential BORROW BY MAIL plan. 
No co-signers, no endorsers. Com- 
pletely private. School board, mer- 
chants, friends will not know you 
are applying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own 
home BY MAIL on your signature 
only .. . Repay in convenient month- 
ly installments—not necessary to 
pay on principal during summer va- 
cation if your salary stops! .. . Full 
details mailed in plain envelope. 
Cut out and mail coupon below 
today! 


State Finance Company 


323 Securities Building 
Dept. G-159, Omaha 2, Neb. 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY | 
323 Securities Bldg., 
Dept. G-159, Omaha, Neb. 


Please rush FREE Application 
Blank. 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Occupation 

Age 

Amt. you want to Senne 
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The Work of the Modern High 
School. Leslie L. Chisholm. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. xii + 542. $4.50. 


The role of education in American life, 
what the schools ought to teach, plan- 
ning the work of the school, and a pro- 
gram of action for our schools are the 
main topics covered by this book. 

The author, who is professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Nebraska, has 
attempted to select those topics which are 
important in building an effective pro- 
gram of secondary education and to dis- 
cuss them in proportion to their relative 
value in such a program. 

The book has been written and de- 
signed so it can be used as a basic text 
for use in secondary-education courses. 


Improving the Child's Speech. Vir- 
gil A. Anderson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xv + 333. $4.00 (college 
edition) and $5.00 (trade edi- 
tion). 


Dealing with common speech prob- 
lems of the preschool and elementary- 
school child, this book includes both a 
discussion of the fundamental principles 
and theories and a sufficient amount of 
specific techniques and drill materials to 
enable the teacher or parent to deal 
effectively with such speech problems as 
it is wise for them to handle. 

Among the problems covered are de- 
layed speed, articulatory disorders, sub- 
standard speech, nasal speech, vocal dis- 
orders, and stuttering. Emotional diffi- 
culties are often at the root of voice 
handicaps and are therefore given special 
emphasis. 

The book is written in clear nontech- 
nical language since it is designed for the 
general teacher and the parent and not 
the specialist. The author is director of 
the speech and hearing clinic at Stan- 
ford University. 


Curriculum in the Modern Elemen- 
tary School. Robert H. Beck, 
Walter W. Cook, and Nolan C. 
Kearney. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. viii + 584. 
$4.95. 


This book will be useful to the ele- 
mentary-school teacher or supervisor in 
coordinating for classroom use the ma- 
terial from such courses as the teaching 
of arithmetic and reading, measurement 
and evaluation, educational psychology, 
etc. 

The first part of the volume is devoted 
to a discussion of the work that has been 
done on ways to motivate children, to 
increase the effectiveness of group work, 
and to increase the rate, quality, and 
permanency of learning. Part II de- 
scribes the various types of curriculum. 
The closing part of the book is composed 
of narratives showing how teachers ap- 
plied the principles developed in Parts 
I and II. 


Action Research to Improve School 
Practices. Stephen M. Corey. 
New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953. Pp. xii + 161. 
$3.00. 


The author believes that most of the 
study of what should be kept in the 
schools and what should go and what 
should be added must be done in the 
classrooms and in the communities. This 
process he calls action research, which he 
differentiates from traditional educa- 
tional research. 

Conditions favorable to action research 
and action research as a way to learn are 
discussed, as well as some statistical prob- 
lems faced in action research. 

The book includes two action research 
studies, one on a supervisory problem 
and the other on improving classroom 
teaching 
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The Student Personnel Program: 
Its Development and Integration 
in the High School and College. 
Maurice D. Woolf and Jeanne A. 
Woolf. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
ix + 416. $5.00. 


The many and varied phases of per- 
sonnel work are discussed in this text, 
including the problems at both the high- 
school and college levels. Both current 
philosophy and recent advances in the 
field are discussed. 

Positive forces in discipline receive a 
detailed treatment and remedial services 
also are covered. 

The book describes the processes of 
coordination and integration of personnel 
services into the school system and 
shows the relationship of the personnel 
workers, school administrators, teachers, 
and students. 


Administering the Elementary 
School: A Cooperative Educa- 


tional Enterprise. William C. 
Reavis, Paul R. Pierce, Edward H. 
Stullken, and Bertrand L. Smith. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. Pp. viii + 631. $5.00. 


This book attempts to develop a sound 
basis for both elementary-school princi- 
pals and teachers to plan and share in 
the operation of the school as a labora- 
tory of living and learning for children. 

Topics covered by the authors include 
such general subjects as the functions 
of the elementary school, its place in 
the public-school structure, classroom ac- 
tivities, and extraclass learning experi- 
ences as well as such specific topics as 
providing for the exceptional children, 
functional equipment and supplies, uti- 
lizing community resources, and school 
and home resources. 

In the concluding chapter on the 
“Emerging Elementary School,” the au- 
thors emphasize that principal, teachers, 


and parents should conceive of the new 
elementary school as a cooperative enter- 
prise involving long-range pioneering and 
development and that an understanding 
and acceptance of program changes is in- 
dispensable to local educational advance. 


Practical Guidance Methods for 
Counselors, Teachers, and Ad- 
ministrators. Robert H. Knapp. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. xi + 
320. $4.25. 


Guiding and teaching are part of the 
same process, for the good teacher guides 
as he teaches, the author declares. In line 
with this belief, he approaches this sub- 
ject by stressing the importance of con- 
tinuous guidance from the child's entry 
into school up through the secondary- 
school level. 

The book contains a comprehensive 
discussion of practical guidance tech- 
niques, health programs on both a mental 
and physical plane, techniques on group- 
ing and guiding the growth of children, 
and guidance needs of special groups of 
children including the slow learner, the 
physically handicapped, and the gifted. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Elementary School Transfer: Problems, 
Principles, and Recommended Proce- 
dures. O. W. Kopp. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Bureau 
of Publications, 1953. Pp. xi + 83. 
$2.50. 

Nursery School Portfolio. Twelve four- 
page leaflets published by the Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. $.75. Discounts in quantity. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials. Tenth Annual Edi- 
tion. Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress 
Service, 1953. Pp. 334. $4.50 

Just Imagine! William S. Gray, Marion 
Monroe, and A. Sterl Artley. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1953. 
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330 S. State Street 





MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, lay-out, and equipping all 
types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 


and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


139 Illustrations 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


Factual Authoritative 


Plastic Binding 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Pupils’ edition: pp. 
Edition: 287 
pupils’ text. 


Transition Reader. 
255, $1.80. Teacher's 
Guidebook pages, plus 
$1.80 

Children's Books . . . For Eighty-Five 
Cents or Less. Elizabeth H. Gross. Bulle- 
tin No. 36, Association for Childhood 
Education International. Pp. 46, Avail- 
able from the Association, 1200 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., $.50. 

Science for Children and Teachers. 
Herbert S. Zim. Bulletin No. 91, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional. Pp. 55. Available from the Asso- 
ciation, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. $.75. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

You and Your Family. Revised Edition. 
Bernice Milburn Moore and Dorothy M. 
Leahy. Boston:, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. vii + 440. $3.00. 

Know Your Merchandise. Revised Sec- 
ond Edition. Isabel B. Wingate, Karen R. 
Gillespie and Betty G. Addison, New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xii + 736. $4.20. A 
textbook designed for both the distribu- 
tive education and the home economics 
curriculum. 

Experiences in Physics. Hyman Ruchlis 
and Arthur Lazarus. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1953. Pp. 
284. $1.96. Manual of experiments, prob- 
lems, and test materials, 

World in the Making: The Story of 
International Cooperation. James Avery 
Joyce. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 159. $3.50. Contains more 
than 60 maps, diagrams, photographs, 
and linedrawings. 

Knowing Your Newspaper. Geraldine 
Saltzberg, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
World Book Company, 1953. Pp. x + 
102. $.96. Presents eight different, though 
related, approaches to newspaper study. 

News of the World: A History of the 
World in Newspaper Style. Sylvan Hoff- 
man and C. Hartley Grattan. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. $3.72. A his- 





Three texts you can rely on for fresh ideas, sound advice 


Charles W. Boardman 
Harl R. Douglass 
Rudyard K. Bent 


DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Arthur B. Moehiman 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Second Edition 





Edwin H. Reeder 


SUPERVISION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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McKnight Publications 


GUIDANCE BOOKS= 


Initiating and Administering Guidance Services 
By S. A. HAMRIN. This new book includes tested, 








successful techniques, ideas, 


methods, practices, and procedures used by schools in starting and operating guid- 
from organization of guidance 
For elementary 

$3.00 


ance services. 10 complete chapters cover program 
services through program of plocement ond follow-up services. 
schools, junior high schools and three- and four-year high schools. 


Chats With Teachers About Counseling 


By S. A. HAMRIN. Covers the what, when, why and how of counseling for class- 
room teachers. Does not presume to make professional counselors of teachers but 
written to help them utilize techniques of counseling in day-to-day contacts with 
youngsters. $3.00 


Guidance Talks To Teachers 


By S. A. HAMRIN. Shows teachers many ways in which to make a real social 

contribution through the best development of young people in our schools today. 

Fundamental beliefs about guidance developed through years of guiding yeveg 
3 


people and training teachers. 
—McKNIGHT McKNIGHT= 
COMPAN Y¥ 


PUBLiIiS HI 
Dept. 178, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 



































tory of man for history courses pre- McKnight & McKnight Publishing Com- 


sented in a series of newspapers of the 
tabloid form. 


GENERAL 

How to Evaluate Students. Henrietta 
Fleck. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & 
McKnight, 1953. Pp. 85. $1.00. 

Winnetka Chart for Determining 
Grade Placement of Children's Books. 
Mabel V. Morphett, Vivian Weedon, and 
Carleton Washburne. Now available 
from Division of Publications, The Read- 
ing Clinic, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

School-City Cooperation in the Plan- 
ning of Recreation Areas and Facilities. 
George D. Butler. National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. Pp. 12. $.75. 

Practical Parliamentary 
Rose Marie Cruzan. 


Procedure. 
Bloomington, III: 


pany, 1953. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

Happy Journey: Preparing Your Child 
for School. Published by The Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA; The National School Public Re- 
lations Association, NEA; and The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1953. Pp. 32. $.40 each. Discounts in 
quantity. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
Fifth Annual Edition, Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress Service, 1953. Pp. 
185. $4.00. 

Should Senate Debate Be Limited, 
debated by Senators Allen J. Ellender and 
Paul H. Douglas. The first in a series of 
monthly discussion films on public affairs. 
The American Film Forum, Inc., 516 
Sth Ave., New York City. 
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Flexibility plus important, exclusive functional features 


to promote learning and child development 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
UTEN-TWENTY” DESK NO. 436 





“TEN-TWENTY 


NG 
AMERICAN SEAT! 
WNIT TABLE NO. 328 





— 


Each type of movable desk pictured below is equipped with the 
exclusive ‘‘Ten-Twenty” 3-position top, 
embodying these A-B-C’s of desk flexibility and child development: 


— 


7) 

A. 20° SLOPE — Maximum light utili 

Zation, minimum eyestrain, best eye- hand 

co-ordination, natural relaxed posture— 
during reading, writing, drawing 

flat surface 


B. 10° SLOPE —Compromise be 
tween 20 visual slope and level position 
Less effective than 20°, but reduces eye 
strain and body fatigue that occur with 


" ~ 


* 
ee 
T 

C. LEVEL TOP—sServes as base to 
support materials for manipulative tasks 
and group discussions, and for project 
work, where erect sitting posture is re- 
quired 























The ‘‘Ten-Twenty” Desk No. 436. Only desk with 
automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment for 
focal adjustment to all tasks. Cradleform 
swivel seat reduces body tension caused by 
twist, permits easy ingress and egress; self- 
adjusting back rail. Seat and desk adjustable. 
Connected desk and seat helps teacher keep 
discipline, saves space, eliminates chair noise. 


The “Ten-Twenty” Unit Table No. 328. Oval twin 
steel standards assure stability, easy ingress 
and egress. Envoy chair No. 368 is designed 
for good-posture sitting. Self-adjusting back 
rail and short roll-edge seat permit chair to 
accommodate a wide range of child sizes. 
Like the No. 435, has one-piece steel book- 
box, with 20% x 24 inch top. 


cAmeucan Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 


Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 








“To guide the way— * 


_ To ease the teaching load_ 


=, 
Si 
x 
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depend on 
THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


—a six-level fusion program planned to give children facts and 
experiences that will point out a more sure way through the 
world about them. 


— orderly arrangement of all six books—their clear style and 
many teaching aids—assure real economies of the teacher's 
time and effort. 


The Authors are: 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT * W. W. CHARTERS * MAE KNIGHT CLARK 

BERNICE NEWELL * ALLEN Y. KING * FLORENCE POTTER 

IDA DENNIS ° WALTER LEFFERTS 
ZOE A. THRALLS, Geography Consultant 


The Books are: 

LIVING TOGETHER AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL — 1 
LIVING TOGETHER IN TOWN AND COUNTRY — 2 
LIVING TOGETHER NOW AND LONG AGO — 3 
LIVING TOGETHER AROUND THE WORLD — 4 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE AMERICAS — 5 

LIVING TOGETHER IN THE OLD WORLD — 6 

Use these books to develop socially competent, democratic 
American citizens. 


Make THE MACMILLAN SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES the foundation 
of your elementary-school program. 


She Macmttlan Company 


New York 11 ¢ Cuicaco 16 ¢ ATLANTA 3 ¢ DaLias 21 ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 5 














